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from one point of view, the Unitarian body is so small 
that no one can sink a large fortune in any of its enter- 
prises. But certainly about $100,000 have gone into the 
scrap-heap from the Christian Register in the past fifty 
years. s 


Tue National Conference of Charities and Correction 
at Indianapolis lasted eight days, and broke all previous 
records for size of gatherings of men and women engaged 
professionally in social work. The main divisions of 
discussions were upon children, corrections, the family 
and the community, feeble-mindedness and insanity, 
health, inebriety, promotion of social programmes, public 
and private charities, and unemployment. The next 
session will be held at Pittsburgh during the spring of 
1917, under the presidency of Frederic Almy, secretary of 
the Buffalo Charity Organization Society. Mr. Almy 
has already announced as the subject for his presidential 
address, “‘ The End of Poverty.” 
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THE union of the Northern and Southern branches of 
the Methodist Church, which now seems assured, will 
consummate action attempted unsuccessfully in 1876, 
and give to the Methodist body the strength and vigor 
of an enormous constituency. As a bishop remarked, 

_ “The South needs the vigor and the energy of the North, 
while the Northern church needs the fervor and emotion- 
alism and warmth of the Southern church.”” ‘Two causes, 
the negro and the memories of civil conflict, have with- 
held this union hitherto. That they no longer divide 
this great Christian fellowship into two separated parts 
is a matter for general congratulation for every such 
union makes for mutual understanding and, for national 
unity and well-being. We think an added advantage will 
come in the extension of the higher learning among the 
ministers who have hitherto been conspicuously ignorant 
of its spirit and results. ‘The modern knowledge of the 
Bible has had more exponents and advocates among 

~ Northern Methodists than among their Southern brethren, 
and in other directions also Southern conservatism will 
benefit by closer contact with the more progressive spirit 
in the North. i 


WE have heard of a minister who never read the book 
of Job but once in his life, and never would have read it 
then if his father had not strapped him to a bedpost and 
made him read the book of Job as a punishment for some 
misdemeanor. It is no wonder that such a minister 
should be unable to sympathize with the higher criticism 
and should bitterly oppose those few men among his 
brethren who understand its principles, methods, and 
results. His devotion to the Bible and loyalty of defence 
may well be called hidebound; but if any other book had 
been read under these conditions, the familiarity would 
be equally slight and unappreciative. We have heard 
also of a service in a Sunday-school which was read sevy- 
eral Sundays in succession as a pronounced penalty for 
some faulty rendering, and probably most people can 
recall occasions in their lives when some classic was as- 
signed for memorizing as a punishment for misbehavior, 
and the right enjoyment of that passage forever spoiled 
in consequence. ‘To make the punishment fit the crime 
is a good rule to keep in all kinds of penology. It is 
certainly a harmful and blasphemous thing to employ 
great thoughts and expressions as instruments of torture, 
and to connect devotion with discipline. Going to church 
as mere duty, or compliance under compulsion with some 
sort of command or entreaty, takes away the chief good 
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of the attendance. ‘The coolness with which people sho 
ministers that their absence is regretted simply as a lettiee . 
down of obligation, or their presence due to mere forced 
endurance of custom, shows a discouraging unconscious- _ 
ness of what it is that makes their participation helpful 
and welcome, and how their mere presence may be less 
desirable than their absence. It surely makes the min- 
isters try all the harder to make the hour of worship one 

of seeking God rather than of enduring them. 
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THE closed church is not so much to be regretted as 
the close church. A vacation is just as good for the 
church-goers as for the church preachers. They are 
likely to get better preaching, and they are sure to enjoy 
it better, for having had relaxation all round. ‘The 
preacher’s wife whose last word as he left her for a long 
needed outing was, ‘‘Now don’t think of your religion 
for two weeks,” had the right of it, and we are sure the 
Creator would not condemn any one for carrying out 
such common-sense direction. To stop helping the 
universe awhile and watch what goes on without help 
is by no means a neglect of religion. The summer recess 
is an opportunity and not a concession. ‘The society 
which does not provide it is keeping up a specious activ- 
ity. Such life is more deadening than invigorating. 
Strain is bad for piety, and everything that makes for 
wholesome and large views of life will help religion to 
be sane and real. ‘Tension in religion is destructive, 
and makes fidelity a burden. The fields, the mountains, 
and the sea, and nothing to do but to live in their extent 
and height, are a continuous school which the best- 
equipped minister cannot work long without; and his 
people should make a virtue of his necessity. 


The May Meetings. 


A year ago, in commenting on the May Meetings, 
we called attention to the need of more room for some of 
the gatherings as one of the most hopeful signs. This 
year we have the same “outward and visible sign” of new 
life in still greater measure. The Alliance met at Tremont 
Temple, instead of the South Congregational Church, 
and the place was packed, as it was of course on the fol- 
lowing day for the Unitarian Association. The Berry 
Street Conference went to the new and spacious parlors 
of the Second Church of Boston, and again there was 
hardly room. Ford Hall was too small for the Sunday- 
school meetings, and Channing Hall quite inadequate for 
the Tuckerman School graduation, though other meetings 
were in progress at the same time. ; 

All this means something. Numbers do count. They 
are measures of interest and enthusiasm, and in this case 
particularly fair measures, since the interest was in no way 
factitious. ‘There was no fight on, nor any sensational 
feature, to make good headlines, but just a report of 
progress and of hope for the future. But with this there 
was a note of enthusiasm which at times was actually thrill-. 
ing. ‘That is a big word for Unitarians to use, but those 
who were present at the meetings of The Alliance on Mon- 
day and of the Unitarian Association on Tuesday will not 
think it too strong. We are beginning to believe that we 
haye a gospel for all sorts and conditions of men, not just 
for Boston Brahmins and a few cranks, a liberal faith for _ 
all people, as one Alliance paper put it, and the power of — 
that idea has begun to be felt. : nr a 

Wholesale houses nowadays send to their custom 


selling plans with some such inscription as ‘Yo 
to sell the goods—here’s how!”” ‘That was the p 
before the meetings, and it was the idea 

solved that created the enthusiasm. Th 
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1m how to distribute them. That 
ole problem. We must keep on improving ~ 
, religiously, morally, socially; but we must never 
ee fyi t that distribution is a great and pressing factor. 
The first point in the distribution problem is faith in 
__ what we have to dispose of. Our religion must be to us 
not merely the one that happens to suit us, but the one we 
believe will suit others as well. This faith in our gospel, 
and the belief that it can be brought home to men as their 
gospel, was the keynote of the meetings. It is the most 
4 helpful note that has been heard in our fellowship for many 
aidays + - : 
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The Open Forum. 


The community idea has a strong hold on certain 
classes, and it is almost sure to spread until it gains a 
much larger following than at present. The impulse 
toward the establishment of the open forum came almost 
without observation. Its possibilities were seen as soon 
as the plan was formulated. Some of the school-houses 
a, and a certain number of churches have been opened 
for free popular discussions, and the third annual Open 
Forum Council has recently been held in Buffalo. 

This movement as it is understood is not limited in its 
scope, but invites all who ask for a free field and no favor 
to discuss the interesting questions of the time, and to 
enjoy the intellectual stimulus of such contact. If we 
: are not mistaken, it is an advanced step in democracy 
that aims to get at the thoughts and opinions of the 

people, to stimulate more vital relations with neighbors 
-_ and the public at large. 
4 As a people we are in large measure segregated by race, 
language, and sectional differences. The West and the 
South are apart from the middle portions of the country 
and the East. We desire to cease being sectional, and 
to become one people. What is it that is to mould us? 
What great formative principle is to heal our dislocations? 
The alien and the new citizen who does not speak our 
tongue, or understand our laws and usages, is to be 
educated, made over in the guise of an American. Only 
sympathy and intercourse can do this. Out of the loosely 
compacted masses that belong to us is yet to be developed 
a sentient body with the live currents of thought, 
sentiment, purpose, running through it as freely as the 
electric current flows through earth and air. 
= It is believed by some intelligent people that the open, 
civic forum, where members of all classes meet freely 
and express their thoughts and sentiments, would tend 
, in some degree toward this great object of nation-building. 
4 Undoubtedly it has its dangers, and some of them have 
already appeared. The hotheads, the extremists, the 
crazy thinkers, the violent and undisciplined ‘‘faddists,”’ 
_as has already been shown, are on hand to get the rostrum 
and to hold it to any length. But, say the advocates, let 
, these people fulminate. The forum will be an escape 
-. valve for their violence and unreason, their revolutionary 
and dangerous theories. Whether these influences might 
not expand into riot and revolution is to be considered. 

This good thing, devised in all sincerity and good-will 

for the benefit of the people, may have within it the 
_ seeds of its own dissolution. 

At its inception it was intended for the education, the 
bringing together of neighbors, who live isolated, who have 
il place for common acquaintance, and are 

0 indulge in even cheap amusements—those 

e place near their own door where the drab 
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the neglect of officials, the public schools, all and more 
were to come up for discussion. How natural it was for 
the organizers of the plan to select the school-house, 
used only a portion of the day for instruction, as the 
proper place for such assemblies of the people! 

Then another great aim was to enable the people to 
get acquainted, to bring them into good human relations 
with each other, thus effacing race and caste lines, preju- 
dice, and dislike. The forum idea was to wake up minds 
stagnant because of the deadly monotony of their lives, 
the dull pressure of routine work performed grudgingly 
and without love. The power of acquiring expression 
in a free field where there was no restriction of class or 
wide disparity of condition. Of course learning to think 
independently was of first moment. ‘Those habitually 
dumb were to be encouraged to utter their own thoughts 
and opinions without fear or favor, or however stumblingly 
and haltingly expressed. In fact, it was to be a school 
for those of larger growth disguised under another name. 

There are thousands of people in whom convictions 
seethe, and wrongs smart, who have never become ex- 
pressive, and cannot speak out what they think and feel. 
If their notions are dangerous, the fact of their being 
pent up in the breast, it is argued, makes them doubly so. 
As soon as they are aired there is a chance of showing 
their fallacy and of refuting them. ‘The open forum, 
properly conducted, would thus, it is believed, become 
a great national university for instruction in government, 
religion, industrialism, labor, all the great questions of 
the time. The idea is capable of great expansion and also 
of serious abuse, but its advocates declare it is better 
abuse should arise than that the mouths of the people 
should be muzzled. However this may be, the first 
thought was undoubtedly the best,—that of making the 
school-houses the meeting-places of the people, pleasant 
neighborhood centres for rest, refreshment, and good-will. 
The loneliness of our cities for the poor demands such 
an addition to the variety and solace of life for large 
numbers who are even too poor to take their children 
to the parks or give them a treat at the ‘‘movies.”” New 
interests would be awakened and a more vivid sense of 
the personal and communal life. The idea has already 
expanded and been adopted by some churches of differing 
denominations. 

Symposia are now held in them, where the people can 
reply to the pastor, can ask questions and bring forward 
their doubts and objections. In such cases the congrega- 
tion are gainers over immemorial custom—no longer 
receivers without giving forth anything in return, no 
longer dumb while all the talking comes from the pulpit. 
The intellectual value of the symposium, where there is 
free speech and free thought, is undoubtedly great. 
The religious symposium is still in its initial stage. As 
an annex or addendum to the services, if rightly carried 
out, it would be, we conjecture, a great stimulus both to 
the pulpit and the pew. 

The listener sometimes goes home from the Sunday 
service with a profound feeling of dissent awakened by 
the sermon. He carries away with him a dissatisfied and 
hungry feeling which such thought as he can give the sub- 
ject does not appease. But free, unrestrained talk with 
others bringing their own unsolved problems for solution 
would be sure to let in light on many dark questions. 

The liberal churches have the great advantage in this 
respect. The field is free; the frankest and fullest eXx- 
pression is invited. There is no fear of excommunication 
because of unorthodox sentiments, no prospect of being 
summoned before a religious council for trial, no dread 
of the sentence anathema. There are orthodox churches 
not too narrow to invite a genuine expression of doubts 
and perplexities from those who are seeking the way of 
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truth and righteousness. ‘The privilege demands sincerity 


and soul searching of the highest order. As soon as people 


assume a pose, and utter what they do not believe, or have 
- not struggled with in the silence of the soul, the ex- 


perience meeting, or the symposium, the open forum, call 


it what you will, becomes a hindrance, a stumbling-block 
to progress. Swedenborg when he visited the other world 


_ saw people trying to utter untruths or words of expedi- 


ency, but they could not. Their faces were frightfully 
distorted in the effort, and their lips refused to utter the 
lie, and as a terrible punishment they were forced to be 


--» sincere. 
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Current Topics. 


As the date for the opening of the Republican National 
Convention in Chicago approaches, the figure of Theodore 
Roosevelt is assuming more and more impressive pro- 
portions. Associate Justice Charles E. Hughes of the 
Supreme Court, the Republican whose name has been 
widely mentioned as the possible nominee of his party, 
maintains the policy of silence as to his purposes which 


has characterized him since the beginning of the ante- 
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convention exchange of views. It appears that this 
silence may not be broken until the Convention has 
registered its decision. Oyster Bay, the home of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, was the scene last week of several notable 
pilgrimages of Republicans—leaders as well as the rank 
and file—who gave the former President assurances 
of their desire that he place himself definitely in the 
struggle as a conciliatory force in an attempt to restore 
complete harmony in the party by the return to it of the 
Progressives who followed Mr. Roosevelt out of the 
Chicago convention four years ago. In several public 

- utterances the former President defined his main policies 
in the words ‘uncompromising Americanism” and 
“preparedness for national defence.” 
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Tur world-wide discussion of the prospects of peace 


~~ centred at the beginning of the week in a notable address 


delivered by President Wilson before the League to 
Enforce Peace, in session at Washington. ‘he passage 


in the speech which attracted universal attention was as 


follows: “If it should ever be our privilege to suggest 
or initiate a movement for peace among the nations now 
at war I am sure that the people of the United States 
would wish their Government to move along these lines: 
First, such a settlement with regard to their own immedi- 


ate interests as the belligerents may agree upon. We 


have nothing material of any kind to ask for ourselves 
and are quite aware that we are in no sense or degree 
parties to the present quarrel. Our interest is only in 
peace and its future guarantees. Second, a universal 
association of the nations to maintain the inviolate 
security of the highway of the seas for the common and 
unhindered use of all the nations of the world and to 
prevent any war begun either contrary to treaty cove- 
nants or without warning and full submission of the 
causes to the opinion of the world—a virtual guarantee 
of territorial integrity and political independence.” 
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PRESS comment on President Wilson’s utterance dif- 
fered in the two belligerent camps. ‘There was a dis- 
position in London and Paris to dissent from any con- 
struction of the President’s attitude which would imply. 
an intention or a desire to inaugurate negotiations at the 
_ present moment. In Great Britain, as in France, an 
_ unmistakable desire was apparent to continue the hostili- 
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the Entente. At least a part of the French press was of 
the opinion that talk of peace from _any responsible 
neutral quarter at the present juncture of events would 
be inspired either by hostility to French interests or 

by a misunderstanding of the international situation. 

In England a similar disinclination to consider the 
question of suspending operations was evident from the 
tone of the press. In Berlin a more hospitable frame of 
mind was to be inferred from the comment of the news- 
papers. It appeared that, so far as the Central Powers 

are concerned, a definite move in the direction of peace 

by the President of the United States would be welcomed 

as a logical and timely development. 
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THE attitude of Russia toward the broaching of peace 
negotiations from any source was strikingly indicated by 
two statements issued last Monday at Petrograd—one 
by the Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs, M. Sazonoff, 
and the other by M. Rodzianko, president of the Douma. 
“The Douma is solid in its demand that Russia continue 
the fight until Germany puts her cannon in a pile and 
accepts the Allies’ conditions,’ said M. Rodzianko. 
‘The Emperor, the Douma, and the peasants are united 
in this.’ And M. Sazonoff: ‘The absolute accord 
between Great Britain and Russia means that the alli- 
ance formed in time of war against a common enemy 
has become an alliance for all time. ‘The alliance made by 
the governments has now become an alliance of the hearts 
of the people. In this friendship I see the realization 
of the fondest dream of my career, for in the true friend- 
ship of England and Russia the peace of the world is 
assured for many generations.” M. Sazonoff predicted 
an unexampled development of Russian commerce and 
industry after a victorious war. 
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AmonG the events of the week was the publication by 
the State Department of the protest sent to London 
against the detention, censoring, and confiscation of 
American first-class mail by the British Government. 
The protest is based primarily upon Article I., Hague 
Convention 11, signed Oct. 18, 1907, which reads as fol- 
lows: “The postal correspondence of neutrals or bellig- 
erents, whatever its official. or private character may be, 
found on the high seas on board a neutral or enemy ship, 
is inviolable. If the ship is detained the correspondence 
is forwarded by the captor with the least possible detail.” 
Great Britain, it is pointed out, is entitled to the full rights 
of search and seizure in case of shipments of parcels. 
This right, however, does not extend to first-class letter 
mail. Complaint is made that the British authorities, — 
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_ by the exercise of regulations compelling merchant ships 


of neutral nations to call at Kirkwall or other British 
ports, have availed themselves of such opportunities to 
violate, seize, and destroy mail of a nature defined as in- 
violable by international law. Crary . 


rs . 
It is expected that the protest against the violation of 

first-class mail by Great Britain will prove the preliminary — 
step for the re-establishment of other international rules _ 
which have been ignored by all the belligerents during 
this war. ‘The first of these controversies, arising out _ os 
of the operations of German submarines against merchant — 
ships, was settled recently in accordance with the terms 
indicated in the note to Germany concerning the destruc- 
tion of the Sussex. Germany’s recognition of the 
which provides for warning and safe pa 
before an attack at sea was accepted by \ 
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ai! ce, the United States should bestir itself in an en- 
_. deavor to bring about Great Britain’s adherence to exist- 
ing law. The outcome of the pending negotiations with 
_ Britain are therefore awaited with interest in Berlin as 
well as Washington. 
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. THE resumption of the active campaign in the Balkans 
was foreshadowed at the end of last week by the seizure 
_ by a Bulgarian army of three Greek fortified places in the 
Struma valley, on the road to Kavalla. At the same time 
another Bulgarian force, operating from the Xanthi 
district, was reported to be moving southwest toward the 
same point. It was the evident intention of the Bul- 
__- garians to capture Kavalla, the port which, it has been 
reported from time to time, the Franco-British command- 
ers intended to use for an invasion of Bulgaria in a move- 
- ment which would menace the right wing of the army of 
the Central Powers stationed along the Greek frontier. 
- The Bulgarian and German officers, in occupying the 
Greek forts, explained that, inasmuch as Greece had 
permitted the Entente Allies to occupy strategic positions 
on Greek soil, notably Salonika, the Central Powers con- 
sidered themselves entitled to a similar privilege. The 
_ Greek Government protested against the Bulgarian in- 
cursion as they had protested previously against the Allied 
operations. 


Brevities. 


It is hardly worth while to try to get something for 
nothing, for the acquisition immediately loses its value 
if thus obtained. 


Most persons and institutions consider themselves 
complimented when told that they are progressive, but 
correspondents for Presbyterian papers resent such state- 
ments as accusations. 


It is good to fill Tremont Temple to overflowing, and 
we are glad that the Baptists have such a place for us to 
meet in; but we can’t help wishing we had a Channing 
& Temple of our own that we could let other people use when 
’ we didn’t need it ourselves. Some day, perhaps! 


The story of raising the Star Island Fund has not yet 
been told. Contributions to it took little, comparatively, 
: from any other fund, and some of them practically dupli- 
cate the stories of self-sacrifice reported during Anniver- 
sary Week by the field missionaries. : 


Berry Street Conferences are not reported, but it is 
betraying no secrets to say that the address on ‘‘ The New 
_. Analogy of Religion”? by Rev. Joel H. Metcalf at the 
Conference on Wednesday was a masterly piece of work 
_ which deeply impressed his hearers. Provision is to be 
- made for its publication, for the benefit of those who 
heard it as well as others. 


. Many of the happiest people are those whose outward 

conditions no one could desire for himself. Many of the 

thappiest people are among those who seem to have 

_ evel others are supposed to want. As a matter 

-hearted, unselfish enjoyment of life has been 

ong busy workers who have one half- 

it even ill-health and enforced inaction 
due the brave spirit. 
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“Not how cheap, but how good ” isan effective business 
“motto. It is good for a religious motto as well, especially 


for Unitarians. People are glad, of course, not to have to 


_ believe too many improbable things, not to observe too 


many religious rites and restrictions; but they will pay 
almost any price in this way if they are convinced such 
observances will give them what they need. Show them 
the need to begin with, then show them that the message 
satisfies the need, and your task is done. The harder the 
better, so far as the hardness is part of the truth. A 
religion that is too free and easy has little persuasive power. 


Letters to the Gditor. 
Letters of the late Rev. Stopford A. Brooke. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

It is intended to issue in the near future a volume of 
the late Rev. Stopford A. Brooke’s letters. He had many 
American correspondents, and his executors and family 
have thought that some of them might be willing to lend 
any letters they may have received from him, for the pur- 
poses of selection and publication. 
readers have such letters and be willing to lend them, I 
should be grateful if they would send them to me at the 
address given below. We should of course take every 
care of them and return them to the owners, after we had 
finished with them. 

STOPFORD W. BROOKE. 
HicH WETHERSELL, CRANLEIGH, SURREY, ENGLAND. 


For Summer Remembrance. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

The other day the president of the board of trustees. 
of the Schenectady, N.Y., Unitarian church, while in 
California on business, went out of his way to look up the 
Unitarian church and minister in Fresno. Mr. Rohrer 
was full of enthusiasm for the Schenectady church and 
its minister, Dr. Addison Moore, and from the layman’s 
point of view told of the work that church is doing and 
the methods by which it is achieving valuable results. 

I send this letter to the Register in the hope that other 
presidents of trustees or members of boards of trustees 
may see it and not fail to look up the local Unitarian 
church and minister when far, far away from home. ‘The 
study of comparative church problems helps us all, but 
the personal interest and the exchange of enthusiasm is 
worth still more. 

CHRISTOPHER RUEsS. 

FRESNO, CAL. 


A Correction. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

I have read, with great interest, all of Dr. George 
Batchelor’s ‘‘Personal Reminiscences,” finding them 
very entertaining in every way, but in the letter that 
appeared May 18, he falls into a grievous error in ascrib- 


ing a defeat, in a contest for gubernatorial honors, to the - 


late Gov. F. I’. Greenhalge, at the hands of the late 
William E. Russell. The latter successively defeated 
Gov. J. Q. A. Brackett, Charles H. Allen of Lowell, and 
William H. Haile of Springfield, but, in 1893, Gov. 
Russell declined a fourth nomination and the name of 
John A. Russell of Leicester was substituted. In the 
contest which followed Mr. Greenhalge of Lowell was 
triumphantly elected, as he was also in the following 
two years, dying in office, March 5, 1896. The only 


notable political defeat which Frederick T. Greenhalge _ 


Should any of your ~ 


> 
A 


ever suffered was in the general Republican slump of 


Ea 1890, when he was beaten for Representative in Congress - 


by Sherman Hoar, and, without doubt, this is the event 

over which he refused to sulk and so appeared, bright 

and shining, as was his wont, at the reception glowingly 

described by Mr. Batchelor. ALFRED S. RoE. 
Worcester, Mass. 


The Heart of God’s Servant. 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 


Not mine to mount to courts where seraphs sing, 
Or glad archangels soar on outstretched wing; 
Not mine in unison with celestial choirs 

To sound heaven’s trump, or strike the gentler wires; 
Not mine to stand enrolled at crystal gates, 
Where Michael thunders or where Uriel waits. 
But lesser worlds a Father’s kindness know; 

Be mine some simple service here below,— 

To weep with those who weep, their joys to share, 
Their pain to solace, or their burdens bear; 

Some widow in her agony to meet; 

Some exile in his new-found home to greet; 

To serve some child of thine, and so serve thee,— 
Lo, here am I! To such a work send me. 


Edward Everett Hale. 


ABIGAIL CLARK. 


I. (1822-1828.) 

Dr. Hale began his genealogical researches when he 
was still a boy, and he continued them almost to the day 
of his death. He was barely out of college when his 
uncle, Edward Everett, named him the family genealo- 
gist and began referring to him those letters from ad- 
mirers who, under that time-worn cover of an inquiry 


-for a common ancestor, sought an autograph. When 


Dr. Hale’s turn came to be popularly worshipped and 
besieged by the succeeding generations of autograph 
hunters, these genealogical notes were treated with more 
tenderness than the common run of requests for auto- 


} _ graphs, and he often said, a little apologetically, at the 
- beginning of the study day, ‘You'll find I answered 


those genealogical letters last night with my own red 
right hand.” For him, working up the family history 
was a kind of solitaire, a restful thing one might do, with 
a Clear conscience, after a hard-working day,—for an 


‘hour some Sunday afternoon perhaps, or even on one of 


those rare holidays when he called himself the Duke of 
Northumberland, ‘‘because I do just what I choose.” 
Readers well up in his stories will remember the Thanks- 
giving dinner where the children are called on by the 
head of the family to recite a catechism sacred to the 
day :— 

Walter, who was your father’s father?” 

“Jane, who was your mother’s mother?” 

“Gertrude, who was your father’s father’s mother?” 
and so on down to the sixth and seventh generations. 

Strictly speaking, however, Dr. Hale was never a true 
ancestor-worshipper, and he liked to quote, ‘Reader, 
whoever thou art whose eye rests upon this page, it is 
certain that the blood of King Egbert runs in your veins, 
and it is as certain that it meets there the blood of Eg- 
bert’s meanest thrall.’’ With his never-failing sense of 
humor, he once wrote: ‘‘Did I ever say to you that I 
thought it would be good if people were christened with 


the names of all their ancestors, so as to be living genealog- 


ical trees of themselves, on the Achilles Pelides, or Ivan 
Ivanowitch theory? 
that, thus named, I should not have one-repeat as far 


back as I know, but be Edward-Nathan-Enoch-Richard- 
Samuel-John-Robert Hale. All good honest names, three 


~ 
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As I rode down it occurred to me- 


of kings, as is right; three of the Old Testa: 
of the New; while all are Christians,—one apostle, 
prophets, and one antediluvian; one Scotch, one Sax 
and one Norman,—the old and the new, the Romant 
and the Puritan quite cleverly blended. It would be — 
an excellent name, though long for hourly use.” Jal 

Yet he had his favorite heroes among his forbears. 
“Iam proud,” he says, “to run back the lines of my own 
ancestry to Adrian Scrope, who voted for the King’s 
death, and afterwards, trusting to Charles II.’s amnesty, — 
lost his head for trusting it. By another line, I am 
proud to trace my ancestry to Mary Dyer the Quaker, 
who, at nearly the same time, was hanged by the Massa-— 
chusetts Puritans here on Boston Common because she 
thought she ought to obey God rather than man.’”’ Add 
to these Capt. Nathan Hale, the Revolutionary martyr, 
who died regretting that he had ‘“‘but one life to lose for 
my country,” and it makes a “glorious company” of 
whom one may be proud. 

Dr. Hale’s ancestral story had, indeed, the interest 
which gathers about the life of ‘The Founders.’’ For 
on both sides he descended from the brave, sturdy pioneers 
of New England history. There were farmers, engineers, 
doctors, lawyers, ministers, and teachers among them,— 
all hard workers with hands and brains. Those who 
remember Dr. Hale’s splendid vitality in his eighty- 
seventh year will like to run back the line of ancestry to 
Justice Joseph Strong, who, Dr. Johnston says, in his 
life of Capt. Hale, “vigorous both mentally and physi- 
cally, could preside over a Town Meeting in his ninetieth 
year.” And has any better characterization of Dr. 
Hale ever been made than that made of his grandfather, 
Deacon Richard Hale, that ‘‘never a man worked so 
hard for both worlds as he”? In the ‘““New England 
Boyhood” and again in the ‘‘Memories of a Hundred 
Years,’’ Dr. Hale himself has told this genealogical story 
so perfectly that the safest line for the biographer is to 
quote, ‘There has been so much said, and, on the whole, 
so well said, that I will not further occupy the time.” 

_ To begin, then, with his parents, Nathan Hale, his 
father, was born in Westhampton, Mass., in the year 
1789,—with the Constitution of the United States, Dr. 
Hale liked to remember. He was the son of Octavia 
Throop and Rev. Enoch Hale, the “orthodox” minister 
for more than fifty years at Westhampton. Nathan 
Hale lived the life of the country boy of the period, and 
in the intervals of work on the farm fitted for college 
under the instruction of his father. He graduated from 
Williams College in 1805; and after six years of teaching 
school and studying law, he was entered at the Boston 
Bar in 1811. He found newspaper work more to his 
mind, however, than the practice of his profession, and 
in 1816, when he was married to Sarah Preston Everett, 
he was already proprietor and editor of the Boston Daily 
Advertiser and greatly respected among the leaders of 
the town of Boston. 2 £9 

Sarah Everett was a Dorchester girl by birth. The 
statue of her brother, Edward Everett, now marks the 
site of their old Dorchester home, in a square called by 
his name. Her father was Rev. Oliver Everett, minister 
of the old church in Church Green, Boston. He died 
while she was still a little girl, and her two older brothers, — 
Alexander and Edward, became, not only her dearest — 
companions, but her advisers and the directors of her 
education. LLCS Tig 9 

Edward Everett Hale, the fourth child of this marriage, — 
was born in Boston on the 3d of April, 1822, in a house ~ 
which stood where the Parker House now stands. Peop! 
who like to go on pilgrimages may be glad to : 
as they go in at the Tremont Street entrance t 
stand on ground with that much claim to 
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r days of editor's home was nat- 
ally the ed: office of the Advertiser; and as there 
» time after her marriage when Mrs. Hale did not _ 
‘some. extent share her husband’s editorial-duties and 
é asures, Dr. Hale has truly said that he was “cradled 
in the sheets of a newspaper.”’ 

: Every springtime, as his birthday came round, he used 
to say that he was glad he was born in April,—that the 
instinct of New Life ‘from blue birds down to taking 
off storm windows fits in nicely with one’s birthday.” 
And he also liked to remember that he was born with 
the city of Boston, the city charter having come into 
existence in the month of February, 1822. As a little 
boy of four or five, he tried, not quite successfully, to 
connect himself with the history of the larger world, and 
announced that as he had come into the world he had 

) met the Emperor Napoleon going out,—a remark, as 
he said, at first listened to with some show of interest by 
the family, but later received coldly, perhaps after some 
consultation of the obituary records, and the little boy 
felt that there was something a little wrong somewhere. 

“But at least,” he adds, “it shows my early bent for 

history.” 

The older children were Sarah, Nathan, and Lucretia, 
and with Edward they made the “Us Four”’ of the “ New 
England Boyhood,” and the older half of a family of 
eight children. Somewhere in print Dr. Hale has recom- 
mended that anybody who has the choice given him shall 
be born in the middle of a large family and so ‘‘insure 
himself a happy life.”’ 

There was one other person in the family at this time 
too important to be omitted from the list, —Abel Fullum, 
a sort of major-domo, a good deal of a tyrant, but a most 
useful if occasionally difficult combination of inside man, 
valet, and nursery governess—‘‘the typical Yankee,” 
Dr. Hale calls him. It was Fullum who used to draw 
the “Us Four” to and from school on the little green 
sleigh. It was Fullum who, when the time came for 
country expeditions, sat on the driver’s seat of the family 
carriage, and when they were old enough taught the 
little boys, Nathan and Edward, to drive. And it 

was Fullum who was trusted to make all the arrange- 
ments for the supper once or twice a year, when the 
Friday Evening Club met at Mr. Hale’s,—that almost 
sacred gathering of the men who were making Boston 

a great city, planning its railroads and building them, 

__ arranging its water supply, writing its books and editing 

its magazines and newspapers, and, Gov. Boutwell once 
said, ‘directed the Whig Politics of the State of Massa- 

| chusetts.”’ 

3 It was written in his stars that Edward was to make 

j 


‘ 


many journeys in his long life, and they began this very 
summer of his birth. In July the parents, with what 
seems amazing courage and enterprise, went in their 
‘own carriage, with their four children and Fullum to 
drive, to the parsonage at Westhampton. It was a 
family gathering, and the grandparents “were able to 
collect under their roof fourteen grandchildren under 
six years of age.” 


So Mrs. Nathan Hale writes to her 
brother Edward, and adds: ‘‘My youngest is the largest , 
and thriftiest babe I have ever had and is a pattern of 
vood nature. If he were not I know not how I should 
along.” ‘There is a memory picture of the little boy, 
a letter from a family friend, written to Edward him- 
‘he was a young man: “I have a very distinct 
f you as a little boy, not far from two years 

white frock, with blue eyes and light hair, much 
ih t ue sight of animals, and having an un- 

@ | vhich attracted the more attention 

a. then new. I should much like 
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to see you now that those great roomy apartments are 


furnished.” z rs x 

There is great wealth of information covering Edward’s 
: Happily his mother was a diligent letter- 
writer, and she found in her children the favorite topic 
of interest both to herself and her correspondents. Alex- 
ander Everett was then in the United States diplomatic 
service in Europe. Edward Everett was a member of 
Congress. Writing to Mrs. Everett in Washington, 
March, 1826, she says, ‘‘Edward says he knows Uncle 
Edward will be surprised to find how well he can bark 
the Long Bark, and as he is famous for his loud voice, I 
believe his uncle will think the bark quite long enough.” 
As early as December, 1826, Edward had begun his letter- 
writing with one to his uncle Edward, and a little later, 
in forwarding another, she says, “It is Edward’s great 
delight to write letters, but there is a considerable simi- 
larity in the style and subject of them all.” 

He was very sensitive to ridicule as a little boy, and one 
of the aunts expresses the hope that “ My little Edward 
has thrown off some of his sensitiveness so that when we 
return he will hear us laugh without bursting into tears.” 
All the same in his presence his protest “‘shant warf”’ 
was respected within reason, and that and many of his 
other quaint sayings are quoted in the family correspond- 
ence. 

Dr. Hale’s earliest childhood memories were of the 
house in School Street, opposite the Franklin statue, 
where the family moved when he was hardly more than 
a baby. ‘After me in the family, there came a little 
boy, the other Alexander, and a little girl whom we 
came to call the other Susy. It was on the occasion of 
her birth, April, 1827, that I was taken by somebody into 
the darkened room. Somebody showed me the baby. 
What I remember is that I said, ‘Now if God wants to 
take away this little girl from us we will not let him.’ I 
was at once hustled out of the room and was aware that 
I had not said the right thing. For I had thus abruptly 
referred to the untimely death of the Little Alexander. 
All the same, I have never doubted that the Good God 
was more pleased with this announcement of rebellion 
than he would have been by any expression more con- 
ventional.” 

“T remember distinctly the pride I felt one day when 
I wanted to go down stairs for something and left the 
nursery without being asked where I was going, or being 
called back. I was so small that I was in petticoats and 
had to stand on tip-toe to push up the latch. The 
butterfly is so glad to free himself from the cocoon. Very 
probably he flies badly, but he can fly.” There is a 
pretty close to that story. Years afterward, when this 
house was being torn down, the contractor in charge, at 
Dr. Hale’s request, took off this latch and gave it to Dr. 
Hale. 
then put it up on the study door, above Dr. Hale’s head, 
where it remained, a “‘type”’ of personal freedom. 

Dr. Hale used to say that one of the advantages of 
having older brothers and sisters was that you literally 
drifted into a lot of things which less fortunate children 
had to set to work to learn. For example, he had no 
memory of learning to read. His mother thought read- 
ing so great a resource and pleasure that she encouraged 
him to learn from the older children at the earliest possible 
moment. In a house full of books, not only for the 
elders, but for the children, this moment came very 
early. In this way, he had tender recollections of Miss 
Edgeworth, Mrs. Barbauld’s “Evenings at Home,” the 
Misses Robbins’s ‘‘Popular Lessons,” Jane Taylor’s 
‘Original Poems for Infant Minds,’”’ and many more,— 
not one of them books which a modern child could be 
hired to read, probably. Long after each was seventy 
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A carpenter, the most sympathetic of his craft, — 


light, and when all was dark, Sarah would say: 
“you two us two?’ 
you two us two?’ 


~ on and on in the same elevated strain. 


and made for her children. 


A Sat “years old, Dr. Hale or he sisted Sian ir es Lanes ca: ea 
verses out of Jane and Emily Taylor and thought it very 


good fun. And in the last years of Dr. Hale’s life, that 
fortunate person who threw a rug over him as he lay 


down for his afternoon nap sometimes had her reward 


by hearing him repeat,— ‘ 


“So she put on a plaster and covered him up, 
And gave him some medicine bitter to sup, 
Or else he had never been well.” 


When Dr. Hale went to Europe for the first time, in 
the year 1859, he wrote to his mother that nothing 
seemed in the least strange or unusual to him; post-boy, 
policeman, butcher’s boy, cabman,—all looked as he 
remembered them from his childhood’s picture books. 
For him London was full, not alone of the associations 
that any American of education and culture has of history 
and fine art, but the associations of childhood. If he 
found himself in Cavendish Square, along with the other 
interests, there came the memory of the “great house” 
and the “beggar.”’ 


“Tittle Ann and her mother were walking one day 
Through London’s wide city so fair; 
And business obliged them to go by the way 
That led them through Cavendish Square.” 


To go back to the memories of the School Street house, 
Dr. Hale says: “There was absolute companionship as 

well as intimacy between Us Four. Sarah and Lucretia 
slept in one bed in the larger room, Nathan and I in one 
bed in the smaller room. Between the age of my sister 
Sarah and my birthday there were but six years and 
nine months,—that is, we were not so far apart but we 
could readily take an interest in each other. A very 
pretty custom came in, undoubtedly introduced by 
Sarah, with the convenient contiguity of bedrooms. She 
knew that it was desirable that all quarrels should be 
healed up regularly at night and never referred to again. 
We all went to bed at eight o’clock, the year round. 
Whoever was the biggest in either room put out the 
‘Will 
Nathan would reply: ‘Yes. Will 
Sarah would say yes, and then we 
were ready to say our prayers and go to sleep. For this 
meant in each case, Will you two in your room forgive 
us two in our room whatever you have against us?”’ 

Accustomed to close companionship such as. this, 
Edward rebelled at being left at home when Nathan and 
his sisters went to school. He expressed his desolation 
with so much determination that when he was three 
years old he was permitted to join the school party. 
The only physical memorandum of those early school- 
days is a little book, ‘“‘The Life of William Tell,” given 
to him as a prize on some occasion by his teacher, Miss 
Whitney. Its size is the only part of it adapted to his 
age, for it was quite a tiny book, but its rhetoric is ap- 
palling. ‘There is a formal preface and very elaborate 
life of the author, the Chevalier Florian, and, finally, it 
begins on William Tell with: ‘Friends of Liberty! 
Magnanimous hearts! Souls of Sensibility, ye who 
know how to die for your independence and live only 
for your brethren, lend an ear to my accents,’’ and goes 
Dr. Hale always 
stoutly maintained that he read the book and that as 
much as he knew of William Tell he learned from it. 

It is a pleasure to turn from this ponderous narrative 
to the little home-made books which Mrs. Hale wrote 
She printed them with pen 
so clearly they could read for themselves,—stories and 
verses about anything that happened to come up to 
interest the children, or even a new set of alphabet 
rhymes. ‘There is one giving a descrphony of a drive to 
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“One fine atin morning, a  Septainber” cays we cs 
A happy young party from town took their way. sed, sh Mins eS 


In a fine ee betcha: on the Raa shall was seen 
Papa and Mamma, Alexander between; 

And Charles in Ma’s lap being carefully placed, 
You all will allow of room there was no waste. 2s 
On the opposite seat, with a good space between, 

Tucretia and Sarah and Susan were seen. — 

On the floor of the carriage a box seat we had, 

For a change for the young ones we thought was not bad. 
Outside of the carriage a broad seat appeared, : 
Where sate Nathan and Edward and Fullum upreared. pt ak 


The greatest treasure among these little books is one 
called ‘““‘Law among the Birds,’ written for Edward at 
the age of five, because he protested that the Sparrow 
ought to have had a trial when he was accused of killing 
Cock Robin. His mother wrote the twenty verses or 
more describing such a trial, and authorities of no less 
weight than Daniel Webster, Judge Fay, and Judge 
Story passed or improved on the points of law, as Oey 
sat passing a social evening with the family. 


“When Cock Robin was buried 
The birds all declared 
That his murderer to try 
They were all now prepared. 


‘So they chose a tall tree, 
And they all met together, 
To settle the matter 
In fine summer weather.”’ 


The Magpie, as counsel for the defence, held— 


“But the ground of defence 
Which he took for. the sparrow 
Was that it was not in malice 
~ He shot his true arrow.”’ 


The trial goes on, and the case being given to the jury, 


“Then the Judge charged the Jury 
For an hour and a quarter, 
He spoke first of murder, 
And next of manslaughter. 


“He then said that malice 
Was the essence of crime, 
And that this was too clear 
To take up their time.” 


The jury brings in a verdict of not guilty of malice, and 


“The cock who was sheriff 

Released the poor bird; 
And crowed out to cheer him 

And said a kind word.” 


The verses suggest what Dr. Hale insisted was the 
most important part of his home training,—the unity of 
interests in the family life. Whatever interested the —_ 
parents interested the children, and whatever interested — 
the children interested the parents. So his father and 
his friends thought it not undignified to join in making 
a set of nursery rhymes. For an illustration of the other 
side, Dr. Hale himself had no more precious memory of © 
his childhood than the distinct picture of the little model — 
railway which was put out on the parlor table for his 
father to explain its workings to some group of gentle- 
men whom he could interest in it, when he was age 2 
out the projected line of railway between Boston 
Worcester. Toys such as modern children expect 1 
have of course did not exist for them; and Dr. Hale 
said, more than once, that they would have 
mere playthings. But the girls had their do 
boys had marbles and trucks and kites and bo: 
on the Frog Pond which they made for the 


___try,”” they had whatever scientific apparatus they had 

knowledge enough to use; and in Edward’s petty cash- 

book of the earliest days one reads: phosphorus bottle 

6% cents, magnet 3% cents, burning glass 12% cents, 
with a perfectly normal and wholesome mixture of almond 
candy 3 cents, sugar-plums 2 cents, Cherokees 1% cents, 

= etc. 
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; Recruiting the Ministry. 


REV. RICHARD WILSON BOYNTON. 


II. = 


_ Thus far I have spoken almost exclusively and with 
- deliberate purpose of the difficulties to be anticipated in 
any attempt to recruit the ministry. Nothing is to be 
gained by ignoring or minimizing these. I might go on 
from this point and set out in glowing colors the attrac- 
tions of the ministry to the right sort of young people 
to-day. But instead, I prefer to leave most of that to 
the imagination, simply referring to the admirable pam- 
phlet by President Southworth of Meadville, on ‘The 

Choice of a Profession.” 

“Vou see me, Lord Bassanio, where I stand,” says 
Portia. The minister is much in the public eye. His 
work, or that part of it which is visible, speaks for itself. 
Those who place themselves under his influence feel its 
power, very likely, more than he feels it himself, for 
the ministry is a calling where it is exceedingly hard to 
take any satisfactory account of stock. The minister 
finds it next to impossible to gauge the effect of what he is 
doing. For myself, I have a simple recipe. -It is to watch 
the church treasury. If sensible and hard-headed people, 
like most of those in our Unitarian constituencies, are 
willing from year to year to pay good money for what the 
church gives him, then one may assume that they are 
really getting something, whether he can estimate the 
amount of itor not. If the treasury should begin to show 
signs of weakness, I should begin to think of fresh woods 
and pastures new, though I am happy to say that in 
a ministry of twenty years this has not been necessary 
from the cause of which I am speaking. I do not mean 

. that the state of the treasury is the only test. This 
statement might be controverted, and it might be asserted 
that a minister ought to be a prophet, willing to live on 

- locusts and wild honey, only so the message that burns in 
his soul is heard of men. 

A recent writer in the Atlantic Monthly, Mr. Edward 
Lewis, who complains that there is little room in the 
____ church at present for prophets, advises the ‘‘man of God,” 
as he calls him, to remain celibate. But that is a condi- 
7 - tion which ought not to be forced upon most of those who 
enter the ministry. Few men of this peculiar type are 
needed. I have admitted that if a congregation, for any 
reason, chooses not to support its minister, the time has 
- come for him to move on. ‘The probability is that few 
in our profession are paid more than they are worth, and 

it is certain that the great majority are paid less than they 

e and in many cases less than they and their 
actually need for a fully rounded human life. 
< end to wider attention and interest the 
rs’ salaries made by a committee of the 
at San Francisco last August. One 
is was that a general increase of 
a . in ministers’ salaries in 
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unselfish to keep them from entering the work. ‘To some 
extent, I admit, this is as it should be. 

As to any specific attempts to recruit the ministry, the 
considerations thus far advanced would, on the whole, 
make against it. In the main, probably, it is best that 
we should continue to depend on volunteers. Still, it is 
being more and more recognized that young people do 
not know their own possibilities well enough to judge 
what they are best fitted for in life. The idea of voca- 
tional guidance is gaining ground in the schools. ‘The 
task is one that calls for almost supernatural wisdom— 
to advise a young person what he shall decide to under- 
take as his life-calling. It is a field where fools rush in, 
where angels fear to tread. 
out some previous discovery of innate fitness and inner 
desire on the part of the aspirant, more completely 
foolish than in the ministry. The thought of persuading 
any one to enter it unconvinced, or half convinced, is 
one from which to shrink back with horror. 

At the same time, and after all that has been said, there 
are young men—and occasionally there may be a young 
woman—in our churches for whom the ministry would be 


an inspiring life-work. The wise pastor, who watches ~ 


the young people growing up from childhood, may see 
that this is the case in a certain instance, and after fasting 
and prayer, so to speak, he may approach the young 
person on the subject. To suggest it can do no harm. 
I doubt if our persuasion should go much beyond the mere 
suggestion. But the seed may fall in fertile soil. There 
may have been already a half-conscious desire leading in 
the same direction and requiring only a little encourage- 
ment to grow strong enough to prevail. 

The proper time for offering such a suggestion may be 
debatable. I should say that the character should have 
matured enough to make it plain what the young man’s 
chief tendencies will be. Perhaps at the end of the 
high school or during the college course would be the 
earliest time advisable. There are instances known to 
most of us where a young man has drifted into business, 
only to learn by experience that his real fitness is for some 
other calling. Sometimes it is the ministry that draws 
him. In such cases a judicious adviser may be able to 
give invaluable help, by smoothing away difficulties, often 
more imaginary than real, as difficulties are apt to be, 
even those that have been set forth earlier in this paper. I 
need only allude in passing to still another source of 
valuable recruits to our liberal ministry,—the men in 
other churches who have outgrown their creedal or 
ecclesiastical bonds and seek for more freedom. Some 
of the best men in our body have come to us in this way, 
unspeakably enriched by the struggle that has brought 
them out of the old faith into the new. One who has his 
eyes open can sometimes discover such men in his own 
community. In other cases they come to him unan- 
nounced, and express their longing for a wider opportunity. 
Of course these are not exactly recruits for the ministry, 
only transfers from one branch of it to another. 

My closing admonition shall be this: whatever we do, 
we should try above all to elevate the character of the 
ministry. It is not so much that more men are needed, 
though that is the case, but that the churches need better 
men, ‘The demands on the minister to-day are such that 
no man of us is equal to half of them. The more equip- 
ment of every kind one can secure, the better. But 
what we need above all are men of intellect and heart, 
men of originality and vision, men of appealing personality 
and unquestioned integrity, men who will consecrate 
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average minister can look forward operates as a powerful | ; 
check upon all but the more venturesome and the more _ 
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: ieee to the Baa and not shrink from its 1 Gaiost 
_ sacrifices and hardships. Anything we can do to find 
such men and lead them to enter the ministry will be a 
high service to all our churches and to the great cause that 


__we are seeking to further together. 


Burrayo, N.Y. 


Reactions of a Mystic. 


F. ROBERTS. 


To positivism. 
By piling tome on tome, 
By prying flesh and bone, 
. By these and these alone, 
We may not come to Thee. 
But following Thine own clear ways 
Which Thou like lightning scars 
Hath blazed across our souls, thus 
We may come. 
To the Nietzschean philosophy. 


Is there, then, no Love in Heaven answering mine? 
Are Mercy, Pity, Justice, celestial qualities, 

We thought, and all divine, 

But isolated things, set solitary 

Midst a world of opposites? 

Man’s soul, which seemed an image of its Maker, 
Reflexed, if seen at all, in Nature? 


Nature! 
Poor Fear, depart! 


Man’s soul’s her crown! her pride! 
Fair Faith, abide! 


In an hour of affliction. 


Once, 
When my life had fallen to so low a plane 
It seemed,—God grant this thing be strange to ye who read,— 
A crippled insect’s struggling in the grass, 
Or an anguished animal’s long trapped, 
Which lay at last quiescent, 
Having learned that movements lacerate, 
I seemed to sense an awful Presence near, 
To feel a gaze 
Beneficent and calm, 
And hear,— 
“T, too, have struggled, child, 
I know. 
From that—from that— 
Am I God.” 


Rocxyorp, ILL. 


The Ploughed Field. 


AUGUSTA LARNED. 


When the frost goes out of the ground and the plough 
enters it, there is a wonderful exhilaration in the sight. 
_ It ceases to be dirt and becomes inspiration. The violet 
or rosy mist that folds in the fields is tinted like the first 
pale spring flowers. Old winter’s grip is dissolved as 
by the Good Friday spell of “‘ Parsifal.’’ ‘The magic is not 
in actual forms and colors, but in hints and suggestions 
that thrill us in the profoundest depths of the heart. 

‘The roots of all plants feed like a baby at the mother’s 
breast, sucking up future harvests, busy with the chemic 
laws that spread our tables and nourish us both body 
and soul. ‘The good brown soil turned up by the share, 


_ or tickled by the hoe in garden beds, looks to me like a 


It holds in petto all the things that are 
.to delight our eyes. ‘The earth casket has in its keeping 
the whole secret of our physical life. The riches laid up 
_in what we call the clod are all the essential riches there 
are, the real things that conserve life on the planet. Our 
consciousness of these riches is most felt when the world 
is, as we say, bare. ‘There is a whisper abroad, a promise, 
a prophecy caught up and stealthily transmitted to our 


casket of jewels. 


senses by every passing breeze or floating cloud. It is the 


substance of things ee for, the evidence of aati 


i not seen. 
* " 


ia eats forests “without ‘thinking of th 
casket filled with treasures for the creatures who | 
its bounty. Pandora opened the box of evils that inva ‘ 
the world: sun and air, dew, heat, rain, open the treasure — ~ 
box of the earth of infinite and unmeasured blessings. — con 
Noah’s children in the ark waited with impatience for _ 

a sign that God’s wrath had been appeased, that a rem- 

nant of the wicked people would be spared, and an olive 
branch came to them in the beak of a dove. We, too, 
inhabitants of the great earth ark, wait impatiently to _ 
be assured that the great treasure is intact, and in time ~ 

will send us the little olive branch of growth and renewal. 

For if the riches of the casket were to fail for a few suc- 
cessive seasons, it would not be worth while for men to 
slaughter each other by the million; the race would perish 
inevitably. 

The ancient earth divinity was universally a goddess, 

the protecting, loving owner of the casket. Her gentle- 
ness, kindness, and sympathy alleviated the hard lot 
of all living creatures. She nourished the weak fledglings ~ 
that fell from the nest, and carried the new-born lambs 
and the young of all creatures in her arms. She unfolded 
with her finger-tips the twisted buds upon the trees, and 
coaxed open with kisses the sleepy eyes of wild flowers. 
Above all, she breathed upon the grain fields until they 
grew tenderly responsive in living green. She sowed 
beauty in wild, uninhabited places for her own delight, 
making mountains and deserts to blossom round the 
lairs of wild beasts. 

There are days that ought to be dedicated to the com- 
ing of certain blossoms. We have not the delicate per- 
ceptions of the Japanese, or we should possess an apple- 
blossom day. ‘The dogwood certainly deserves a day to 
itself, and it would be well to lead the children into the 
woods and to teach them to love the wild flowers without 
destroying them. 

No spring shrub more heartily deserves a day to itsell 
than the dooryard lilac, immortalized by Walt Whitman, 
when the pouting buds have burst into cheerful green 
and the loosely compacted blossoms show mauve, white, 
and purple. Its odor is the delicious memory of child- 4 
hood, where the bushes had grown into trees, and each 
spring studded themselves with such gigantic clusters of 
bloom as never have since been seen. The faithfulness 
of the old casket of seeds and roots is our surety. Un- 
certain it seems, at times discouraging and haphazard 
in its agricultural methods, late and lazy in getting 
up in the morning, with plenty of squalls and elementary _ ~ 
disturbances, but in the end it makes good, bringing up 
the season with a round turn. . 

A great snow-storm came late in the spring. It blocked : 
the roads and called out the sleighs again, but the next 
day a warm rain fell and in the morning the snow had 
all disappeared, the earth was green, and a company 
of whitethroats had arrived, chattering gayly as if, bie ny 
luncheon baskets, they had come in-for a picnic. 1 

The earth-treasure is no less a mystery than all is 
we seek to fathom to the last inner secret. We know not _ 
when this wealth was laid away in the ground for safe- 
keeping. Where were the precious grains first developed __ 
that were to feed earth’s swarming millions? _ 1h ee 

The grain of wheat five thousand years old, buried i r P 
an Egyptian tomb, still has the principle of ‘life intact 
when brought to the ministry of heat, light, and moisture. 
Such germs, practically indestructible, speak to t 
a great heart, a great beneficence.. The sermon 


our feet. i 


We are told that cat this 


bomb: shells exploded, and tl 
was thrown upon the air to asphyxiate its 
_ The peasant, in spite of these scenes of horror, 


_ war still spare him a foot of ground to cultivate, he will 
be faithful to it, he will trust its constancy and sincerity 
and its will to feed him and his. 
_ It is something of this sentiment when the grains and 
grasses begin to spring and make green the earth that 
_ fills us with undefined, unexpressed hopefulness. Some- 
thing is abroad that cares and has provided for man. If 
he is cruel, brutal, unjust, and conscienceless, it will not 
__- refuse to feed and nourish him. ‘The fresh-turned furrow 
seems more beautiful than budding and flowering trees, 
or the marvels of the first flowers that peep out of the 
earth, or the flash of the bluebird’s wing, or the fiery 
gleam of the tanager, or shadows painted by the moon 
on the greening fields. No, there is nothing so good at 
this season as the earth casket with its fresh and fructu- 
ous odor. It is like the leaden casket of Portia that 
contained the secret of beauty and wealth. The old 
peasant is right in his worship of this great, friendly 
heart that nourishes him, and has never failed in the long 
years of his life. He may be deficient in his sense of 
_ beauty, ignorant of so-called art and poetry, but he 
knows the earth as his constant friend. He knows it 
with the touching faith of beasts and birds, who, if they 
are caught in a pinch of weather, are still trustful because 
they know that in which they confide, the mother-love 
that shelters and protects them. We are all serfs of the 
soil, bound to it by indissoluble ties. Our faith may seem 
a pagan reliance, but it is something to tie to whose order 
and stability we know. Inevitably this sentiment of 
love of the natal soil mingles with a large variety of 
emotions that make life worth living. It has the sweet- 
ness of all gentle and domestic joys centring round the 
days of childhood and the early home. The very ground 
on which it stands is precious. It is bound with the 
essence of patriotism, the thought of country, the love of 
nationality, the place of birth, the places where our sacred 
dead lie at rest. The home trees and flowers, birds and 
beasts, streams, woods, and hills are all gifts this earth 
casket has given us. 
P You have doubtless seen in Italy that curious monks’ 
| graveyard where all the earth was brought from the Holy 
Land. When the place becomes overcrowded with the 
remains of deceased brothers, some one among them is 
~ unearthed to make room for a new-comer, who must, in 
justice, have his share of the supreme blessing of resting 
; in the sacred soil once trodden by his Lord. Oh! what joy 
: to sleep just for a little while, a brief moment, in the 
consecrated earth, and feel it folding round one’s bones 
like a garment of God! But a wider thought teaches us 
that all earth is sacred if we so regard it; it is needless to 
___ denude the soil of Palestine to make a bed of sanctity in 
Rome. - 

It is a fanciful idea perhaps, but there are people, poets, 
dreamers, who have the prepossession that the earth 
is a half-conscious being, which, if it cannot speak to us 
directly, can still in its own subtile way soothe, console, 
and quiet our perturbed souls. It is rest and refresh- 

ment. It can be talked with, and thought of as a distinct 
come into more intimate relations with 
lovers who have found soul health and 


Thus we 
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as simple and refreshing as air and sun- 
rial side of things is spiritualized. We 
lly, kind, sympathetic relations of 
ive on good terms with the world. 
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his best friend, the soil. While the ravages of 


atisfactions are 
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we would enjoy this — 


sure to come. 

When the world war is ended, it is the treasure of the 
ground that is to renew the fertility of the scarred and 
ravaged places where all the ploughing and sowing for 
two years has been done by bombs, bullets, and shrapnel, 
and where the harvests have been wounds and death. 
Beneficence is still intact in those places; it only awaits 
an opportunity to recreate the fertile earth for peace and 
prosperity. 


Che Anniversaries. 


The Unitarian Festival. 


Rarely has Tremont Temple seen a larger company 
gathered for the Unitarian Festival than at the event 
of this year on Wednesday evening of Anniversary Week. 
So great was the demand for seats at the banquet that 
tables had to be placed even in the second balcony, 


while both balconies were well filled with listeners who 


came for the addresses. Rev. Edward Cummings asked 
the blessing, and music was furnished during the dinner, 
by the Raymond Orchestra. 

After the dinner Mr. Charles A. Collins, chairman of 
the Festival Committee, introduced as president of the 
evening former Congressman Samuel L,. Powers of Newton. 


Mr. Powers said in part :— - 


“No doubt you are as much surprised as I that I have 
been selected to preside at this great festival. Never- 
theless, I appreciate the honor, and I am going to say 
confidentially that it is the first important office that I 
ever secured without effort and expense.” Continuing, 
Mr. Powers declared that the Unitarians to his mind 
were the real conservatives because their faith was 
permanent, while the church which he had attended in 
his early life had a creed of thirty-nine different articles 
which needed revision. ‘I have always felt,” he said, 
“that I would like to preach a sermon to the clergy and 
I would like to take as my text ‘The Spiritual Life of the 
People of Modern Times,’ and I should undertake to 
show that there never has been a time in the history of 
the world when the spiritual life of the people was at as 
high a level as at the present time. I should ask you 
to follow me outside the church and go with me into 
the work and industry to-day. I should want you 
to study with me professional standards of the present 
time—the standard of the legal profession, the standard 
of the medical profession, the standard of the man en- 
gaged in commerce and industry. I should want to 
have you examine the relation as it exists to-day between 
the employer and the employed. I should want you to 
go with me into the question of what proportion of the 
income of the business world to-day goes for the good of 
humanity and how little of it goes for evil. Then I should 
want to take you into thousands of homes and have you 
see the peace and joy that prevails in the homes that you 
find throughout Massachusetts and the United States— 
into the schools, the places of recreation, the museums; and 
I think, gentlemen of the clergy, you would be surprised 
to find there is so much spiritual life among the people, 
If you could have the same space publicity as to virtue 


that we have as to vice, you would be amazed. A man ~ 


acts right three hundred and sixty-four days in the year 


and he gets no newspaper notice, but if he goes wrong on ~ 


the three hundred and sixty-fifth he gets the whole of the 


: * first page. 
se -gelical church make this statement: 


- 


.and more fairly with the officials who serve you. 


JT heard a clagvae not long ago in an evan- 
‘Why is it that the 
_ young boys and girls that are coming out of our schools 
and colleges to-day are so thoughtless, so wanting in 


‘ seriousness, of such bad manners, and taking so little 


‘interest in the serious things of the world? It is because 
_ they don’t attend church.’ Now everybody knows that 
his premise was all wrong, because there never was a 
time when the schools and colleges were turning out as 
fine boys and girls as they are to-day. There never was 


_a time when boys and girls that are coming out of our 


educational institutions were so much in earnest as 
to-day.” 

In conclusion Mr. Powers introduced as the first 
speaker, to bring the greetings of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, Hon. Channing H. Cox, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. He did not know, he said, 
whether Mr. Cox was a Unitarian or not, but he ought 
to be, because nobody would christen a boy Channing 
unless he intended him to be a Unitarian. 


HON. CHANNING H. COX. 
“TI consider it a very great privilege to be permitted 
to come here to your festival night and in even a brief 
way to participate in these exercises. I was brought up 


in the Orthodox Congregational faith, and I have re- 


mained in that faith; and although I say it from some- 
what limited knowledge of the creeds, I do not believe 
that very much separates us to-night from you, and 
there ought to be less. 

_ “Your president announces that we as part of the laity 
may talk to the clergymen to-night. I would like to 
urge upon the clergy, on the good men and women of the 
Unitarian faith, the necessity to-day of showing more 
civic spirit; the duty of taking a little greater interest in 
public affairs, and the necessity of dealing more justly 
It is 
easy to say, ‘Oh, I wish we had a decent city government 
to-day.’ It is said in almost every town and every 
city in the land. It is easy to say, ‘Oh, I wish we had 


a decent legislature to-day, such as we used to have, 


and I wish we had men stand for office of the sort that 
we used to have the privilege of voting for.’ Men have 
always said that. On Washington’s Birthday the mem- 
bers of the legislature of Massachusetts who held office 


_ twenty years ago came together for a reunion, and as the 


event approached the newspapers of the city commented 
on the character of the men who were coming back for 
this reunion. One of them had been elected governor of 
the Commonwealth, another had been ambassador to Italy 
and Russia, secretary of the navy, and postmaster-general. 


‘Many of the men adorned the bench. Many had made 


‘success along various lines of activity. I was invited to at- 
tend the reunion, and with the desire to have something 


interesting to say I looked back over the files of the 


papers printed during the time that those men served in 
the legislature. I had not gone far before I came upon 
an editorial which read something like this: ‘Of all the 
spineless, heartless group of individuals who ever as- 
sembled on Beacon Hill, perhaps the most noteworthy 
spectacle is to be found this year.’ That is what they 
said of those men when they were in office, although 
when their reunion approached the newspapers all 
wished that we could have a legislature of that sort.” 
Mr. Cox went on to give instances from the lives of 
Washington, Lincoln, and McKinley, showing the extent 
to which abuse and vituperation were heaped upon them 
during their lifetime, going on to say, “Now I ask the 


_ ministers to instil a new spirit into the men and women 


who listen to them, and try to be fair to your public 


officials. When they do wrong criticise them, criticise 
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with them. When a man has rendered Foods 
do not set him down as a man of false motives or a 


of false character simply because you cannot: agree Geel 


him in every respect.” 

Mr. Cox concluded with an earnest appeal for whe? 
preaching of a broader and deeper patriotism. ‘‘To- 
day,” he said, ‘‘there is just as great a duty of prepared- 
ness for the blessing and continuance of peace as there is 
for preparedness against foreign invasion, and I ask that 
we try to infuse in.the young people a greater love of 
country, a greater desire to make sacrifices.” 


ROLAND W. BOYDEN. 

“We have seen during this past week Unitarianism 
from the inside, and the spirit of it has taken hold upon 
us. It has been a week of enthusiasm, a week of forward 
looking, and as I stood in this hall at the close of the 
speeches made by Mr. Sullivan, Mr. Crothers, and Mr. 
Eliot I could feel a wave of real Unitarianism, unity, 
and enthusiasm which had taken hold of the people who 
were there present. But 


““The tumult and the shouting dies— 
The Captains and the Kings depart’ — 


and the golf season begins, and then we forget. I am 
going home to my church, and I am going around among 
the ladies and gentlemen connected with that church 
to ask them for the cold hard cash which is going to be 
necessary to pay the expenses of the church; and I am 
going incidentally to be present at the services at that 
church. As I say, the tumult and the shouting dies, and 
we laymen go home and do about as we have done before. 
This forward looking, this enthusiasm, does not take 
hold of us as it should. It is useless to point out a condi- 
tion unless one can point out the practical remedy for 
that condition. I think the remedy would be to have 
every layman and every woman invited to address this 
annual festival. No one of them should know that any- 
body else had been asked. They should all come here 
prepared with one grand burst of enthusiasm—just what 
Unitarianism has meant to them and just what it is 
going to mean in the future. The way it struck me when 
I was asked to speak here was something like this: ‘What 
a half-baked Unitarian you are, anyway! What a 
hypocrite you would be if you got up there on that 
platform and told them you were really going home and 
going to work hard for Unitarianism.’ Then I heard 
the story of a young woman from Beverly who has come 
back from nursing in Serbia, and it conveyed to my mind 
a vivid contrast between the possibilities of human life 
when stirred by some great impulse,—the contrast 
between that spirit and the spirit of my Unitarianism; 
the contrast between this readiness to sacrifice all that 
makes life worth living for some cause, with the spirit 
which plays golf instead of going to church on Sunday 
morning, or which cannot increase its subscription to 
the church expenses because the price of gasolene has 
gone up. Why is it that we who say glibly that religion 
is the greatest thing in life—why is it that for religion 
we do not get this spirit which leads people to do and 
die, to live these lives which are almost superhuman in 
their, sacrifice and in their effeetiveness? I cannot — 
answer that question. 
‘a man’s job.’ It is a job for the ministers, and you will 
not get the ministers until you take what oe sal thers 


job. I would like almost to! see our Assoc 
some of the male ee poe ‘which are 


It is what Mr. Crothers calls — 
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1 they learn of a promising man at a pre- 
ry school, they go out and get him. I would like 
PRE ave some systematic method for getting at boys to 
_ make them ministers, partly by work upon the specific 
boy, but more largely among the boy’s parents and 
_ friends, by work among the teachers to get into their 
heads and through the community the idea that this 
business of being a minister does not necessarily make a 
man weak or unathletic, that it is in all respects a man’s 
job and a job which, because of the service which comes 
_ from it, because of the work that it does, because of the 
joy which comes with it, is well worth the while of any 
boy who may adopt it as a profession.” 


REV. SAMUEL B. NOBBS. 

“You notice the tactful way in which these laymen 
have been preaching at the ministers. They have given 
us more advice than we could follow in a lifetime. If 

_ the minister undertakes to mix in public life in his sermon, 
there is almost sure to be some standpat brother in the 
congregation who thinks that the ministry should stick 
to theology—how can they know anything under heaven 
outside theology? Then if the poor burdened soul 
| sticks to theology week after week, the chairman of the 
parish committee will say: ‘How tedious it is! He talks 
shop all the time; I wish we could hear something other 
than doctrinal sermons.’ I am not much surprised 
sometimes that more young men do not enter the minis- 
try. If you want young men to enter the ministry, 
you can get them by showing them that you care. You 
can get ministers when you discover that you cannot serve 
God and bring in the kingdom by opening the church 
one hour in the week, and if the request be made to use 

it other times, considering the price of coal and light. 
“But I may not do as lawyers sometimes do—forget 
my subject. And so let me recall to your souls for a 
few moments a few characteristics of the Pilgrim Soul 
which will bear thinking about in this twentieth century, 
in this day when the souls of men are stirred over ques- 
tions of the most solemn import,—preparedness, pacifi- 
cism, watchful waiting, leagues of peace,—it is good to 
remember in the first instance that our Pilgrim sires 
were virile men. When they landed in Plymouth they 
found no easy country to settle, and there were those 
less hardy spirits who found fault with the primitive 

, conditions. 

| Mr. Nobbs then proceeded to recall a few character- 
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istics of the Pilgrim fathers, who, when they landed in 


Plymouth, found no easy country to settle in. They 
were virile men who accepted the primitive conditions 
; and showed a spirit worth remembering in this twentieth 
: century. Mr. Nobbs protested against sectarianism, and 
q ended by saying :— 
op. “What better memorial could there be for the Pilgrim 
Tercentenary in 1920 than the appointment of a com- 
mission of the wisest and noblest of all the sects and 
_ religions of America to consider whether the Pilgrim 
covenant is not roomy enough for all and whether there 
‘could not be at last the Free and Independent Church 
of America. Let us have a church which shall be Ameri- 
ean in all its loyalties, a church which shall be fit to feed 
_ the soul of democracy, fit to speak for the nation’s con- 
“Why for evermore should American churches enslave 
sands to a belief in a God voiceless since nineteen 
‘Why should not Americans be great-hearted, 
1 believing enough in a living, growing, work- 
x, pleasure-feeling, patient, and reveal- 
' ssible that now at last all lovers of 
eousness may come together? I 
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Unitarians are set here by God’s 
ardent effort to penetrate everywhere with that gospel == 
which is true to all the truths we know and is the very 
flower of the spirit of democracy until our brothers every- 
where will drop mere names of divisions and come to- 
gether at last as God’s free people.” 


Rev. Francis Watry of California closed the speeches 
of the evening with a brief word of greeting from the 
Pacific Coast and an appreciation of what his first visit 


to Boston and the places associated with the name of  — 
Emerson and other liberal leaders had meant to him. ep. 
“I shall take with me to California an inspiration that = =» 
will last and that I shall be able to communicate to 
those who are your brothers and sisters in the Far West.’ eae. 


Spiritual Life. oe: 


The world delights in sunny people. The old are 
hungering for love more than for bread. The air of joy 
is very cheap; and, if you can help the poor on witha 
garment of praise, it will be better for them than blankets. 
Henry Drummond. gta 
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May we accept with more joyful hearts the simple 
blessings that supply our daily needs, the unnumbered 
comforts that minister to us on every hand, morning, | By 
noon, and night, rising up about us and beseeching us to 
let them bless us.—George Rudolph Freeman. 


st os 


Some earnest enthusiasm of life is the effectual cure 
for all disquiet. ‘There will always be minor cares and = 
troubles for those who are at leisure to attend to them, 
nor can we be rescued from these except by interests and’ 
pursuits that take us out of their region —J. H. Thom. © 


8 


The answer to prayer may be, as it was to Paul, not 
the removal of the thorn, but, instead, a growing insight 
into its meaning and value. The voice of God in our <a 
soul may show us, as we look up to him, that his strength et Sh 
is enough to enable us to bear it.—James Freeman Clarke. — : oe 


ad 


Most of us are wonderful economists when it comes » 
to making a little goodness go a long way. We hate to = 
waste it, or to show it when we know it will not be ap- ae 
preciated. But Marivaux put a large truth into a brief. ds 
epigram, nevertheless, when he said, ‘‘In this world it weg 
is necessary to be a little too good in order to be good | inate 
enough.’ —Great Thoughts. iS 


Prayer. o 


Lord, I know not what I ought to ask of thee: thou 
only knowest what I need, thou lovest me better than | 
I know how to love myself. O Father, give to thy child © 
that which he himself knows not how to ask. I dare = 
not ask either for crosses or consolations: I simply pre- = 


sent myself before thee, I open my heart to thee. Be- ee 
hold my needs which I know not myself: see and do ac- As 
cording to thy tender mercy. Smite or heal, depress me a. 
or raise me up, I adore all thy purposes without know- te te, 


ing them; I am silent; I offer myself in sacrifice; I yield 
myself to thee; I would have no other desire than to Ki. 
accomplish thy will. Teach me to pray. Pray thyself 
in me. Amen.—Frangois de la Mothe-Fénelon. i 
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ieee grudging spirit. You will Sen ee ding sen: 
how little you can with decency give the | never loses sight of the Mas 
young rascal, and will dispense it with a 
‘forced smile, like the one that you reserve 
for your dentist. ‘The urchin will probably 
make a long nose at you when your back is 
turned. But if you have a sense of the 
dramatic, you will see the possibilities of 
the incident from the nephew’s point of: 
view. You will understand the romance 
of being an uncle. You will disburse your 
largess with an air of genial patronage and 
bonhomte which will endear you to the boy 
forever. You will go away feeling that you 
have both been a great success in your re- 
spective parts. 

A sense of the dramatic is, of course, closely 
connected with a sense of humor. If you 


Englishmen have a horror of being thought 
theatrical or poseurs. If a man is de- 
- scribed as ‘“‘theatrical,’’ they immediately 

picture a person of inordinate vanity and 
no real strength of character striving after 
outward effect. He may be a petty criminal 
of weak intellect, rejoicing because he is the 
central figure of a police court sensation 
and because his case and his photo are in all 
the evening papers. He may be a mediocre 
and not too honest politician trying to ex- 
_ ploit some imaginary scandal to increase his 
own notoriety. These are the types that 
the Englishman associates with being theatri- 
cal or a poseur, and he hates them and de- 
spises them. But by ‘‘a sense of the dra- 


to his réle. ~ 


Association. 


which continually enables a man 1 ; 
self in the part of the trusted and f 
disciple, so that he is always trying to live up 


No, .a sense of the dramatic is not theatri- 
cal, not conducive to, or even compatible 
with, egoism. It is a faculty which gives” 
zest to life, putting boredom and oppres- 
sion to flight, stimulating humor, humility, 
and idealism. It is of all faculties the most 
desirable, being very agreeable to honor and 
to true religion —The London Spectator. 


The Department Store Education 


Ca matic”? I mean something absolutely different. | have this faculty for getting outside yourself —— 5 
ae, I mean getting outside yourself and seeing | and criticising yourself, you will be pretty| — The scene last night was a gymnasium 
Sp - yourself and_other people as the characters | sure to see whether you look ridiculous. If the actors thirty-five saleswomen from one of 


you are a real artist in the exercise of the 
gift, you will also see yourself in your right 
perspective with regard to other people. 
The artist must not be an egoist. He must 
not allow any limelight to be centred on him- 
self. He will see himself, not as the hero of 
the story, but as one of the characters—the 
hero, perhaps, of one chapter, but equally 
a minor character in the others. The greatest 
artist of all is probably the man who prays, 
and tries to see the story as the Author de- 
signed it. He will have the truest sense of 
proportion, the most adequate sense of 
humor of all. Undoubtedly prayer is the 
highest form of exercising this sense of the 
dramatic. : 

Probably there is no one to whom this 
saving grace is more essential than to the 
fighting soldier, especially in winter. Every 
detail of his life is sordid and uncomfortable. 
His feet are always damp and cold. He is 
plastered with mud from head to foot. His 
clothes cling to him like a wet blanket. He 
is filthy and cannot get clean. His food is 
beastly. He has no prospect of anything 


oe of a story. You watch them and criticise 
~~ them from a wholly detached point of view. 
You just want to see what sort of story you 
Ce are helping to make, and what points of in- 
: terest it would be likely to offer to the abso- 
= lute outsider. There is no vanity or super- 
- —-— ficiality or egoism about this. It is simply 
ae realizing the interest in your own life, and it 
= will often enable you to see things in their 
__-proper perspective, and so to avoid being 
pd bored or oppressed by circumstances. 
es After all, every life has a certain amount of 
: interest and romance in it if looked at from 
nt the right angle. Every one can see some- 
; thing interesting in another fellow’s life. We 
all experience at times a curiosity to know 
what it feels like to be something quite dif- 
= ferent from what we are. Itis a relic of our 
ae childhood, when we used to pretend to be 
anything from the Pope of Rome to a tram 
-. . conductor. But it is nearly always the other 
fellow’s job that is interesting, and hardly 
ever our own. ‘There is romance in dining 
at the Carlton, except to the habitués of the 
place. To these there is romance in dining 


ing was carried out as usual. 


follow:— 


“Up and down the liberty pole, 


our New York department stores, and they 
were exercising in order to overcome the 
special evils and weaknesses incident to 
that occupation. It was the open night 
for visitors, but the programme of the even- 


First, the girls marched in the usual way, 
showing a spring and vitality hardly to be 
expected after standing nearly nine hours 
behind a counter. Next they spread out in 
ranks on the floor for the ‘‘mat”’ exercises. 
In this relaxed position they flexed and ex- 
tended their knees and pointed their toes 
gracefully and rhythmically to music. 
a sitting posture in rows facing each other, 
one girl grasping firmly the toes of her op- 
ponent, who swayed back until she touched 
the floor and up again without moving her 
folded arms. The mat exercise ended with 
deep breathing. Then, springing to their 
feet, they swung through an English contra- 
dance, ‘‘Pop goes the weasel,’’ whose mazes 
were too intricate for a casual visitor to 


Next 


2S ' for a shilling in Soho; but there is none to} which a civilian would call decent comfort Th rs h th 

_-—~-—s« the folk who can afford no better meal. If] unless he gets ill or is wounded. ‘There is Tha raprinpada ased the weasel, 

are! : ; : - ; : 4 t’s the way the money goes, 
aca you are rich, there is romance in poverty, |no one to sympathize with his plight or call Pop goes the weasel.” 

---—— and in the wresting of a living from a society | him a hero. If he has no sense of the dra- 

oegas which seems to grudge it to you. If you are} matic, if his horizon is bounded by the sheer| When the visitor was out of breath watch- 
Sy ___ poor, there is romance in opulence and luxury. | material discomfort and filth which encircle | ing, however, the real fun of the evening be- 
ice There is romance in being grown-up if you | him, he will sink to the level of the beast,| gan. First came German Bat Ball, in which 
lose his discipline and self-respect, and spend | the teams were divided according to weight. 


a are a child. There is romance in youth if 
—-- you are old or middle-aged. 
Now a sense of the dramatic means that 
you see the romance in your own life. If 
2 you are rich, it will enable you to see the 
me munificent possibilities in your wealth, as 
_- the poor man sees them. You will catch 
at an ideal, and try to live up to it. Every 
Foo now and then you will get outside yourself, 
E compare yourself with that ideal, and see 
how you have failed. If you are a workman, 
it will enable you to understand the glory of 
work well done, of strong muscles and deft 
fingers, of a home which you have earned by 
your own efforts. Without it the rich man 
is bored by the easiness of his existence, and 
will always be striving after novel sensa- 
~~ tions, probably unwholesome ones, in order 
‘to stimulate his waning interest in life; 


his days and nights in making himself and 
every one else as miserable as possible by his 
incessant grumbling and ill-humor. On the 
other hand, if he has any sense of the dra- 
matic, he will feel that he is doing his bit for 
the regeneration of the world, that history will 
speak of him as a hero, and, like Mark Tap- 
ley, he will see in his discomforts and hard- 
ships a splendid chance of being cheerful with 
credit. In the picture of his situation 
which his sense of the dramatic calls up, it is 
not himself that the soldier sees as the central 
figure. Probably it is his leader. He sees 
himself, not as an individual hero, but as a 
loyal follower who is content to endure all and 
to brave all under a trusted captain. He 
looks for no reward but his leader’s smile 
of approval and confidence. His highest 


hair tonic in New York. 


Roe while the poor man will become oppressed by | ambition is to be trusted and not to fail. sportsmanlike throw, “This lady is a g 
+ the grinding monotony of his existence, and| Happy the leader who can command such| mother.” ‘Then, to our amazement, 
inf. will become a waster or a drunkard. loyalty as this! continued, ‘‘Five members of th 

ee aes Suppose you are an uncle. If you have] Here again religion gives the highest, the | mothers and three have their 


Ba 2 dss no sense of the dramatic you will not at all| universal example of the particular virtue. 
-——s enjoy tipping your small nephew. You will| The most perfect form of Christianity is just 
do it with no air at all. You will do it in a| the abiding sense of loyalty to a Divine Mas- n 


“Fi . 7 wo 
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The light-weights won in the fourth inning, 
the score being sixteen to ten. Arch Goal 
Ball was still more exciting, and the score 
three to nothing, with weight more evenly 
divided. There was no need for silence in 
this game. Verbal assistance was offered 
to each contestant who failed to get her ball 
into the basket with the first throw. 
the witty member of the group happened 
to come from the toilet goods department, 
the remarks were apt to have a cosmetic 
flavor. ‘‘Why didn’t you get it over the 
way you sell soap?” or “She sells the be. 


As 


The play seemed - sity an excellent antl 
dote for labor in that “stop-gap” period pre- — 
ceding macriage that Twas shocked Cia 
the instructor announce after a particularl; 7 


‘treasury. There was a eras Ssetinbciad 
,|plant; there were more than ten thousand 
-|pupils in the schools; there was a benefi- 
cent medical work at four stations.” This 
neighborhood has been, since the war began, 
a battlefield. Several chapters of the book 
have appeared in the Atlantic Monthly. 


din ne oe had ocee. 
y questions were in my mind as 


at home with the baby while baby’s mother 
watched grandmother play arch goal ball? 
On the other hand, if the baby’s grand- 
<i mother is able to play goal ball, should she 
- spend her autumnal days playing with the 
baby and giving advise to the younger genera- 
tion while son-in-law pays her bills? It is 
perplexing. : 

Again, what effect does it have on a thir- 
teen-year-old boy. to see his mother competing 
for honors in his own field? As a moral and 
social problem I give it up, but it certainly 
has a physiological bearing on women in in- 


FULFILMENT. By Emma Wolf. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.35.—The 
story of love after marriage is told here with 
much analysis of impulse and emotion. ‘The 
characters are clearly visualized and their 
actions carefully interpreted. The general 
style is better than that indicated in the 
opening chapter, for instance, when staccato 
conversation proceeds after this fashion: ‘‘ Ex- 
actly,’ declared Elizabeth. ‘‘ Who?” won- 
dered Sally. ‘“‘Gwen Heath, of course,” 


4 

. dustry. One of the three men present was|snapped Elizabeth. ‘‘H-m-m-” hesitated 

4 an authority from Columbia University, who | Sally. “Huh,” breathed Elizabeth. 

‘ said, first, that he had not had so much fun] ‘“‘Squelched,”’ laughed Sally. ‘‘ Who?” 
for months, and, second, that the class beat | flashed Elizabeth. ‘“‘Me’n you,” whispered 


the average college girl in posture and in 

= goal-throwing. 
a At ten o’clock, after an hour and a half of 
- constant activity, one of the girls, who was 
asked if she were not tired, said, ‘‘No, in- 
deed; I always come tired, but this rests me.”’ 
The one question asked by the author- 


Sally. ‘‘Ob, shut up!” finished Elizabeth. 
“T will,” agreed her confidante. ‘‘That 
ends her glory,” triumphed Elizabeth, in 
epilogue. ‘‘The transit of Venus,” chortled 
Sally. This is not much more mysterious 
in the book than in quotation. The heroine 
is a brilliant, high-strung girl, brought into 


‘, ity from Columbia was, “Are not these | direct contrast with her older sister, who has 
{ women in exceptionally good health?” |acted always as mother and _ protector. 
a They are, but how much of their vitality is] The two are interesting, and the story of 


____ due to good wages, which mean good food and 

comfortable homes, how much to exception- 
ally sanitary conditions in the store, how 
much to the daily exercises which many of 
them take under direction, and how much to 
the prophylactic value of play? Who knows? 
Beulah Kennard, in the Survey. 


the former’s mistakes and development is 
often realistic. 


Qurt Your WorrYING. By George Whar- 
ton James. Pasadena, Cal.: The. Radiant 
Life Press. $1 net.—Living the Radiant Life, 
recently noticed in these columns, has a 
companion in Quit Your Worrying, with 
fresh applications of the same philosophy. 
As one who has himself known what it is to 
lose mental poise, Mr. James speaks earnestly 
and convincingly as to the possibility of de- 
liberately overcoming the habit and entering 
on a more enjoyable and profitable stage of 
life. He knows this is not to be done by 
simply saying ‘‘Don’t worry,” and therefore 
puts his title more emphatically, with the 
command to quit, followed up by the kind 
of talk that helps. The Eastern publishers 
of the book are the Baker & Taylor Company 
of New York. 


Literature. 


BLAck SHEEP. By ot Kenyon Macken- 
_ zie. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$1.50 net.—At first thought the record of 
a mission worker’s experience in the African 
jungle might be expected to be one of the 
dreariest of books, Duty and Piety being 
spelled with capital letters, but humor, 
artistic sense, joy of life writ small. The 
exact opposite is true of this animated 
account of a happy, busy, useful woman’s 
days, in which she met interesting people, 
nearly all ‘‘different,’’ saw wonderful sights, 
and described them all with gay and vivid 
: appreciation. The circumstances out of 
i which the book grew are worth quoting. 
_ For more than fifty years the Board of 
_ Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church 
in America has carried on its work on the 
West Coast of Africa. ‘‘The ten years 
preceding the present war were a season of 
great activity and success.... There was a 
tumult of development. The forest tribes 
and the tribes by the sea crowded into the 
: > of God—and under black leaders; 


THE PHantom Herp. By B. M. Bower. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.30 net. 
—The moving-picture show and its produc- 
tion have opened a new lead in literature. 
| Mr. Bower shows here how difficult and 
hazardous may be the attempt to secure the 
film which means distinction and success. 
The overwhelming odds against Luck Lind- 
say and the stubborn will and inveterate hope- 
fulness that conquered those odds and brought 
Luck out on top are elements in a dramatic 
story; and Mr. Bower’s acquaintance with 
Western life serves him well as a background 
for its incidents. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Home University Library, a series of 
, | books which has kept the promise made for 
them by Henry Holt & Co. in the beginning, 
r|has now reached the century mark with a 
ission | volume which has an especial interest at 
¥ ‘is not, of course, a re- 


Pe four hundred black assist- 
eC thatched roofs of the 
here and pee in the 


e| telling of the hale Gigtory of that ae 


country, but it is an attempt to present the 
factors that bear on the Polish question in | 
all its phases, down to the present time, = 
when the world stands breathless, as it were, , 
to know what istocome. W. Allison Phillips, — : 
the writer, is professor of modern history in ae 
the University of Dublin. In Political : 
Thought in England William I. Davidson xe 
studies the merits of Utilitarianism, not iat, 
merely as an ethical theory with claims 

to scientific recognition, but as a theory eg 
which enters the realm of politics and aims Nas 
at realization in State legislation, being in 
direct touch with the living interests of 
men and society. Four chapters on Jeremy ree 
Bentham, two on James Mill, three on John 

Stuart Mill, and a single chapter which 

covers the contributions of Grote, Austin, and 

Bain sum up the debt which Britain owes to — 
these thinkers. The latest volume of the = 
series is an addition to the literature books. SS 
Jefferson Butler Fletcher, professor of com- 
parative literature in Columbia University, 
gives us a really delightful book on Danie, 
one to be added gratefully to the Dante 
shelf in the library. Dante’s personal con- iM 
fessions, his teaching, and his art: these are f “¢ 
the subjects of chapters made enjoyable by : 
Prof. Fletcher’s definiteness in comment and ~ 
illustration. = 


Books Received. 


From G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 
The Law of Human Life. By Elijah V. Brookshire. 
Rights and Duties of Neutrals. 
Brewer. $1.25. 


$2.50. 
By Daniel Chauncey 


HERE’S 


A NEW PROPOSITION 


A TYPEWRITER BY PARCEL POST 
ON TEN DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION 


This typewriter is not an unknown 


machine of unknown make. It is the 


REMINGTON 


JUNIOR 


the very latest addition to the great Remington 
family of typewriters. A new and smaller Rem- 
ington—built for the needs of the professional 
man and the home. 

At the end of ten days, if you decide not to keep 
it, send it back—no obligation involved. Jf you ~ 
decide to keep it, the price is $50. Send us to 
monthly payments of $5 each and the machine 
is yours. 

Just the machine you have always needed, made 
by the most celebrated typewriter makers in the 
world, and sold on just the terms that suit you. 


MAIL, IT TODAY er 
REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY i 


(INCORPORATED) + 7 a 

327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK ee 

Send me a Remington Junior Typewriter, price $50, on \ Sere 

free examination. It is underst that I may return the _ 2" ie 

machine, if I choose, within ten days. If I decide to pur, a. 
chase it, ‘ agree to pay for it in to apron payments of 

$5 each Chr. . Reg. ate 
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Don’t You See? 


The day was hotter than words can tell, 

So hot the jelly-fish wouldn’t jell, 

~The halibut went all to butter, 

And the cat-fish had only force to utter 

A faint sea-mew—ay, though some have doubted, 
The carp he carped and the horn-pout pouted. 


The sardonic sardine had his sly heart’s wish 

When the angel-fish fought with the paradise-fish; 

’Twas a sight gave the blue-fish the blues to see, 
_ But the seal concealed a wicked glee. 

The day it went from bad to worse, 

Till the pickerel picked the purse-crab’s purse. 


oe xp And that crab felt crabbeder yet, no doubt, 
ae n Because the oyster wouldn’t shell out; 
pa ‘The sculpin would sculp, but hadn’t a model, 


And the cod-fish begged for something to coddle; 
, But to both the dolphin refused its doll, 
Till the whale was obliged to whale them all. 
d —Katherine Lee Bates, in Churchman. 


_A Hard Thing for a Little Boy to Do. 


FRANCES MARGARET FOX. 


_ Jimmy loved his little sister; but even so, 
he didn’t like to take her out in her go-cart; 
even so, he did not wish to be seen taking 
-———s ‘eare of that pink-and-white baby, especially 

4 on Saturday morning when his work was 

done and he was ready to play with the boys 
on the public playground around the corner. 
: He had done his work well—his mother said 
-. so; he had straightened the room in the 

‘basement where he and his older brother 

_ had been making bird-houses; he had swept 
_ the furnace room and carried the ashes into 

“the alley and cleaned the walks: all that 
; was boys’ work. He thought that taking the 

‘ baby out for an airing in her go-cart was 
girls’ work, and if his big sisters were too 
busy that Saturday morning to gd walking, 

- why couldn’t the baby play in the house until 
ie afternoon? 

atts “Turn her loose in my room,” he said to 
: his mother, ‘‘and shut the door. She'll be 

good if she can have all my playthings and 
can pull everything she sees down to the 

floor, and then I’ll straighten up!” 

_ “Why don’t you want to take your dear 
 jittle sister out in her go-cart this lovely 

‘morning, Jimmy, when you know that the 

sunshine and fresh air will do her so much 
good, the darling!” 

“Of course I know that she is a darling all 
right,’ Jimmy admitted, as he helped the 
baby take uncertain steps from one chair to 
another, ‘‘but’’— 

“But what?” urged his mother, as the boy 


j stopped talking and looked cross. 

‘ “You'd know if you’d ever been a boy,” 
cs ve Jimmy grumbled. ‘‘Here, let go of my 
____—hair!’”’ he advised baby, as she made a dive 
mt - at his head with both hands and squealed 
s as for joy. ‘‘Here, here, sis, let up, let up, or 


____ prother’ll be bald-headed!”’ 

A , “Now, mother,” he continued, “‘ babies are 
= all right of course, and a feller likes to meet 
his little sister out in a go-cart when some 
one else is wheeling her. But if I take her 
out, the boys will laugh!” 

Jimmy’s mother opened her mouth to 
ay something, but changed her mind so 
- quickly that, although Jimmy felt cross as 


a grizzly baer he half smiled when he saw | 


his moth 


because he added,— 5 

“Of course the baby is all right; she is 
pretty and clean, and she doesn’t cry! But, 
I tell you, it isn’t any fun to have the hove 
all laughing at you!” 

“Jimmy, please bring me the baby’s 
bonnet and coat,’’ was the way his mother 
answered that. ‘‘I am sorry, but she must 
be out this morning, and you are the only 
one who can go with her. You are dragging 
her bonnet-strings,’’ she added, as Jimmy 
obeyed ungraciously. 

When the baby saw her bonnet and coat, 
she was so pleased she lost her balance, and 
down she sat, bobbing her head and saying, 
‘‘Bye-bye-bye,”’ and you may be sure that 
Jimmy was not cross to her; he was only 
cross about her. 

Mother looked troubled when her small 
son took the go-cart down the steps, 
“Bump-ety-bump! bump-ety-bump!” hard! 
but she smiled when she saw how tenderly 
he carried the baby down those same steps, 
and how gently he snuggled her back against 
her pillow. If his tones were not joyful when 
he said, ‘‘Brother take her bye-bye,” the 
baby didn’t notice. Probably the reason 
she pulled his cap off and tossed it on the 
grass was because she wished to see him 
laugh while he buckled the go-cart strap so 
tight that, no matter how hard she bumped 
against it, she could not fall out. 

When Jimmy turned toward the open 
window and inquired, ‘“‘How long do I 
have to keep her out?” his mother an- 
swered,— 

“Jimmy, I am ashamed of you! You 
behave as if taking your little sister out for a 
walk is the hardest thing a boy can do! 
You may bring her in the house soon as you 
make up your mind that you want to give 
her away!”’ 

Jimmy laughed at that. “Then I sup- 
pose,’ he remarked, ‘‘that I shall have to 
stay out with her forever and forever, walking 
up and down back streets!” 

Jimmy’s mother said no more, because 
she knew that Jimmy chose back streets for 
baby lest the boys should see him and laugh. 

It happened that morning that Jimmy 
didn’t have a chance to turn in the direction 
of a back street, before he met three of his 
particular friends, whom he did not wish to 
meet, on their way to the playground; but 
before those little boys spoke to Jimmy, 
they began doing tricks to make the little 
sister laugh, and they crowded in front of 
her so they stopped the go-cart. 


“Where are you taking her?” asked 
Bobbie Evans. 
“Nowhere, just out walking,’ answered 


Jimmy. 

“Then bring her over to the playground 
and let her see us go down the slide,’”’ sug- 
gested Peter Brown. 

“And lemme wheel her! My! but she isa 
peach!”’ exclaimed Kenneth Barnes, 

Thus began one of that dear baby’s hap- 
piest mornings, because when she reached the 
playground she discovered that all the 
children loved her, even the boys—big boys 
and little boys. Jimmy discovered the 
same fact, and baby allowed him to play 
with the boys to his heart’s content; and 
that day she learned a new word; 
“boy!” 


it was] 


At Sleeen cisloges aie suddenly re- ya 
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‘Ss mouth open | and acne that, | etohered th 
and certain it is that he felt a bit ashamed, nap-time. 


‘ “ ‘Oh ; 
mother!” he exclaimed. 


A 


kept her out so long! ‘Come home. wit é se 
brother and say ‘boy-boy’ for mother!” a3 
“Let me wheel her again,” offered Ken- 


neth Barnes. ‘‘It is time for me to go home, © 
anyway. Don’t tell the others, but I 
promised my mother that I would come home 
and do the dusting this Saturday.” 

“Tsn’t that girls’ work?” demanded Jimmy, ~ | 
as he gladly allowed scape! to wheel the 7 
baby. 

“Mother says not,” answered Kenneth. 
“She says that whatever a boy can do to 
make everything easier for his mother and 
sisters is man’s work. Of- course, though, 
I don’t like to dust!” 

“‘And I don’t like to take a baby out in a 
go-cart,’”’ confessed Jimmy, on reaching his 
own gate. 

“Do you know what is the hardest thing a 
boy can do?”’ Kenneth wished to know, as 
he shook hands with the baby and laughed 
because she laughed. ‘The hardest thing a 
boy can do is to see a baby like her going into 
another boy’s house, when there isn’t any 
little sister in his own house!”’ 

“Come on over and play with her any 
time,’’ was Jimmy’s invitation, as he went 
whistling into the house, carrying his sleepy 
little sister, while that dear little sister 
patted his shoulder and said ‘‘boy, boy, 
boy!” ; 

“T know now what would be the hardest 
thing a boy could do,” exclaimed Jimmy, as 
he dumped the baby in his mother’s lap; 
“it would be to have to get along without 
her!” 

Straightway the baby said another new 
word, which made two new words in one 
day; she said ‘‘Good—boy!”’ 


Jerry’s Bubble Party. 


a” 


“T’m going to have a party to-day,” an- 
nounced Jerry on the morning of his sixth 
birthday. ; 

Uncle Jimmy stared at him in surprise. 
He and Jerry were alone in the house. 
Jerry’s mother and father had been called 
away to grandmother, who had been taken 
ill. 

“T guess not,’’ said Uncle Jimmy at last. 


“Who is to give the party for you? Not 
your Uncle Jimmy!” . 
“TI give it myself,” said Jerry. “I’ve 


got the pipes from last year, and I’ll have . 
another soap-bubble party. But it won’t be - 
a real party without anything to eat,” he . 
ended wistfully. . > 

Jerry invited his six best friends, and they 
all came, even though he told them there 
would be nothing to eat. They blew bub- 
bles until Rosemary blew one as big as a 
five-cent balloon. Then they laid aside the 
pipes and went into the woods. eq 

They had been gone only a few moments - 
when they came running back, Jerry leading. — 

“Come quick, Uncle Jimmy,” he called. 
“There’s something in the tree vgs tr i 
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o you hear that noise?” asked. Wnle 
“That is the tree-toad’s song. 


And the soap-bubble is his chest expanding 


_ when he takes in a breath to sing.” 
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_ “I didn’t know toads sang!” 

“You're listening to one now, Rose- 
” said Uncle Jimmy. ‘The tree- 
toad’s song is about the first spring note 
heard in the woods. ‘They beat the birds to 
Now, if I know this fellow, I believe I 
can give you another treat, though it seems 
a shame to disturb him. Watch him and 
tell me if anything happens.”’ ; 

Uncle Jimmy stood on the stump of a tree 
and gently. prodded Mr. Tree-Toad with the 
end of his finger. Instantly he stopped 
singing, the soap-bubble chest became 
quiet, and after a moment’s watchful waiting 
he hopped up the branch until he came to a 
shelter ‘of green leaves. Not for a second 
did the eager eyes of the children leave him. 

Suddenly Billy cried out, ‘“‘He’s changed 
his clothes!” 

Sure enough, he was wearing a green suit! 

“He changes to. match his surroundings,” 
explained Uncle Jimmy. ‘‘ When his brown 
coat did not hide him on the limb of the tree, 
he hurried to the leaves and took on their 
color. He thinks he is hidden now. And he 
won't sing for a while, either. So let’s go 
back to the house. I believe I smell a birth- 
day cake, and who knows but there might 
be some roses made out of pink ice-cream to 
eat with it?” 

“Oh! oh!” cried seven voices. 

“Tt’s a real party, after all!” shouted 
Jerry. ‘And I’ve had a special singer at 
my party, just the way mother has at some 
of hers!’”’—Janet Thomas Van Osdel, in 
Sunday School Times. 


What Robert’s Ears Told Him. 


Robert had inflamed eyes; 


and, because 


he had tried to use his eyes too much, and 


made them worse, a soft, cool bandage had 
been tied over them. 

He sat on the couch in the sitting-room, 
looking fretful and discontented, and Aunt 
Rhoda sat near the open window, that 
sunny morning, with her mending. 

“T don’t see what I can do to amuse me, 
Aunt Rhoda,” he complained, ‘without 
any eyes.” 

“Tet’s see what your two ears can do 


for you,” suggested Aunt Rhoda cheerily. 


Robert looked puzzled. 

“Tisten, and tell me the sounds you 
hear,” continued Aunt Rhoda, ‘‘and tell 
me the stories they tell you of what is going 
on. ” 

“T hear Spot tac I answered Rob- 
ert. promptly, as if that were the end of it, 
not seeming very much interested. 

 “Can’t you tell anything from the way 
barks? ” asked the auntie, looking across 


ighteried a little. “It might 
he suggested. 
F n,” said Aunt | Rhoda. 


enough to believe you. 
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Then it grew interesting. There came 
a patter of tiny hoofs over the asphalt pave- 
ment, and he knew it was the Moreland’s 
Shetland pony; then big, heavy hoofs, 
and slow. He wondered what kind of a 
wagon it was until he heard the clink of 
the ice tongs, and then he knew. The 
wagon stopped in front of the house, and 
the big blocks of ice tumbled about, the ice- 
pick went chip, chip, and the ice-man 
shuffled around to the back door with the 
day’s supply. 

““There’s the electric car going around 
the corner of Perkins Street, auntie,’’ said 
Robert. ‘Hear it sing?” 

Some one was beating rugs in the next 
garden; a parrot out on a side porch 
squawked ‘‘Bad boy, bad boy”; a boat 
whistled in the river; and Robert began to 
count the different sounds. There were so 
many more of them than he had ever 


‘dreamed there were. 


“YT know who is coming now, auntie— 
the postman!” ‘Through the open win- 
dows had come the sound of two quick | w 
knocks at the house next door. 

Robert felt his way to the door and took 
the magazine the postman handed him; 
but.he didn’t mind if he couldn’t see the 
pictures, for he was seeing other pictures 
through his ears. 

All at once he heard the twittering and 
calling of birds in the trees. As he listened, 
it seemed as if the birds in all the trees in 
the neighborhood were talking to each 
other. They had been talking all the 
morning and he had not heard them until 
now. Aunt Rhoda told him a good deal 
about birds that he had never known before. 

His face was smiling and happy now, 
and he no longer fretted. 

“T suppose this is the way blind people 
do,’”’ he said. 

In a moment he told Aunt Rhoda he 
knew what time it was without using his 
eyes, and she had three guesses before she 
came to the right one. He heard the boys 
shouting several yards. away in the school 
ground, and he knew it was the time of their 
morning recess. 

Suddenly Robert sat up straight and 
alert, and wrinkled his face in a funny way. 

‘‘Auntie, my ose is telling me something, 
too,” he cried. “Jennie is making cakes!”’ 

And off he scampered.—Grace Willis. 


Ruff’s Adventure. 


“What is the matter, Ruff? Come, come, 
little dog, you must not let yourself get so 
angry. You are old enough to take better 
care of that temper of yours.” 

Max, the sheep dog, had been lying half 
asleep on the barn floor; but he sat up now 
as Ruff threw himself down beside him. 

- “Tt’s a shame!” cried the little gray dog. 
‘““The Brown Brothers have stolen all the 
bones I had hidden away.” 

Max did not look up at once. He did not 
even look surprised. Instead of doing either 
of these things, he yawned—a slow, sleepy 
yawn. 

_ “You may tell that story to the hens,” 
said he at last. ‘Perhaps they are stupid 
No one else will.”’ 
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scissors-grinder’ SA 


; «But rn true,” said Ruff. 5 


| bones, did you?’’ Max asked. 
“No,” said little Ruff, slowly. 
see them do it, but they are the only ones 
who know my hiding-place. No one else 
could be the thief,’’ 

“Be careful, Ruff! You may be a thief 
yourself,’”’ said Max, sharply. 

“T—a thief?”’ Ruff could not say another 
word. He had known very little when he 
came to the farm, but even then he would 
have been ashamed to tell a lie or to take 
what was not his own. 

“Which would be worse,’’ Max went on, 
“to steal a bone from me or from Father 
Hound, who is too lame to run after you?” 

“Tt would be worse to steal it from him,”’ 
said Ruff. “But I never did such a thing.’’ 

“Why would it be worse?” said Max. 

“Because he could not help himself,” 
said Ruff, after thinking a minute. _ 

“That’s right,” said Max. “It is a mean 
thing to take away from the helpless what 
belongs to them.’’ 

“The Brown Brothers have a very good 
name,’ Max went on. ‘‘That means that 

we feel sure they would not steal anything. 
But you are trying to take away that good 
name which is worth more to them than all 
the bones in the world. Do you think that 
is the right thing to do, Ruff?” 

“But I’m sure’’— began the little dog. 

Just then Carl came up from the garden 
with a pail on his arm. 

“Well, Ruff,’ said he, ‘‘I have taken those 
old bones you had hidden in the garden to 
pound up for my vines. I'll give you some 
more to-day with meat on them.” 

Ruff looked at Carl and at the sky and at 
the trees. He did not wish to look at Max. 

Max let his fore feet slide forward and 
dropped his curly head upon his paws 
again. 

“Tt was a mistake, little dog,” said he. 
“We all make mistakes sometimes. Don’t 
make this one again, that’s all.”’-—From the 
Jones Second Reader. 


Two Washington youngsters were visiting 
their father’s country place in Virginia. 
One of them observed: ‘‘ Marie, I don’t 
see how cows can eat grass. Do you?” 

Marie considered, and then replied: ‘I 
suppose it’s like this: When the cows are 
young, the mother cow keeps saying to her 
children, ‘If you don’t eat grass you shan’t 
have any pie.’’’—Exchange. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes more or less permanent according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. 
Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 
Last year the Mission provided 10,467 weeks of care, 
Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 
Present, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vick-PRESIDENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
CuerK, REv. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, ALLSTON BURR 
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The Message of the Spring. 


BENJAMIN R. BULKELEY. 


A burst of spring fell on my heart 
Fairer than e’er before I knew, 
The while I drew the shades apart 

To greet the morning view. 


It seemed to flood my every sense 

With the commingled breath of earth, 
A spell of joy and confidence, 

The heart of Nature’s worth. 


“All’s well,” it seemed to say. “All’s well” 
From pole to pole, from star to flower, 
Could we but sense the mystic spell 
That broods o’er worlds of power. 


All’s well with every loving heart 

That slipping earth hath left us lone, 
But longeth unto us to impart 

A peace like to its own. 


Wide ope the soul to spring, full wide, 
But banish sorrow, doubt, and wrong; 

Make way, and let the heavenly tide 
Flood all our lives with song. 


Che Anniversaries. 
The Alfiance. 


The Alliance has held its first meeting in 
Tremont Temple, and the expectations of 
the executive board were fully realized. 
The inspiration of numbers, the keen satis- 
faction caused by the completion of the 
Endowment Fund, the earnest addresses of 
the speakers, all made the meeting of Mon- 
day, May 22, an occasion to be long remem- 
bered. Not the least inspiring feature was 
the singing with great fervor by that large 
audience of the three fine hymns, ‘‘O Life 
that maketh all things new’’; ‘‘ When .thy 
heart with joy o’erflowing’’; ‘““Awake, my 
soul! stretch every nerve.”’ 

After The Alliance opening service Miss 
Bancroft introduced Dr. Merle St. Croix 
Wright, who spoke on the liberal religious 
note in modern poetry, reading illustrative 


‘selections from Elizabeth Gibson, Robert 


Bridges, Hope, Thompson, Masefield, and 
others. Dr. Wright’s conception of poetry 
as the realization of life in the highest, the 
and his appreciative 
interpretations won instant response from 
the audience. 

Mrs. Davis was greeted with applause, the 
assembly rising in spontaneous recognition 
of her noble service of twenty-five years. 
She gave a stirring address on a liberal 
religion for all people, with frequent allusions 
to her own rich experience. It is not creed 
that is wanted, but such a faith as ours with 
its emphasis on character, and on progress 
not restricted by conservative fears. It is 
not surprising that Mrs. Davis was asked if 
she is not the greatest propagandist of the 
denomination. ‘“‘Give us ministers,’ said 
Mrs. Davis, ‘‘to carry our message to all 
people.” 

Rev. Samuel R. Maxwell made an earnest 
plea for the future of our church. A great 


intellectual change has been caused by the 


war. We revalue our creeds and opinions 
and want only that which will ring true. A 
new value is set on character, a new 1espect 
is felt for alien races. We need to take long 


views of our responsibility,—we are stewards ! 


of the things of God for our younger brother. | ¢ 


‘The parish should be a little world democ- 
racy. The call is for recruits for the minis-|— 


try from our own ranks, our sons for the} 
faith, to save the world’s idealism for to- 
morrow. ‘The future is ours if we make it so. 

The benediction was pronounced by Dr. 
Wright. 


The business 
morning crowded the South Congregational 
Church. There were 353 accredited dele- 
gates from 22 States, the District of Colum- 
bia, and Canada, and 38 life members re- 
ported by the credential committee, and 
about 400 Alliance members in addition to 
the voting body. 

Rev. Edward Cummings extended a cordial 
welcome. Annual reports were presented by 
the president, recording and corresponding 
secretaries, and the treasurer. The report of 
the Endowment Fund committee was hailed 
with applause, $26,771.10 contributed and 
pledged. The following resolution, moved 
by Mrs. Voigt, seconded by Mrs. Loud, 
and read by Miss Low, was unanimously 
adopted by rising vote:— 

Whereas in the raising of the Endowment Fund during 
the past year The Alliance has accomplished a practical 
work of great value to the Unitarian cause, and 

Whereas the value of this practical work is only sur- 
passed by the spiritual qualities of co-operation and self- 
sacrifice which united effort brings forth, 

Be it resolved, That this meeting place on record its 
loving gratitude to the president, Miss Anna M. Bancroft, 
whose consecrated and untiring devotion has made the 
raising of the Fund possible. 


Miss Bancroft expressed her thanks, de- 
claring that the thing was possible only 
because all worked. 

Mrs. Charles G. Ames, from whom in 1878 
came the suggestion of an organization of 
Unitarian women, was introduced and 
brought her congratulations. After telling 
how the social spirit had been an important 
element in the inception and growth of the 
movement, Mrs. Ames begged for a larger 
spirit of democracy. Let the organization 
be but the tool for the expression of human 
life, and let the workers realize their oppor- 
tunity. 

Mrs. Theodore C. Williams, who, with 
the advice of her father, Judge Edwin 
Wright, had much to do with shaping the 
by-laws of the National Alliance, sent a 
telegram regretting her absence and hoping 
a great appeal might be made that more 
than ever we give time and place this year 
to considering the religious uplift of the 
suffering, burdened world and to our own 
deeper religious life. 

Miss Low, warmly welcomed, spoke a 
word in favor of a meeting like that of 
Monday, in New York. Miss Low pleads 
for gieater loyalty, the loyalty that means 
sacrifice. The meeting is not enough in 
itself, we must keep up the enthusiasm 
through the year. 

Mrs. Catlin, former treasurer, sent a letter 
of greeting, with gratitude for what The 
Alliance has meant to her, and bidding us 
press on to yet grander achievement. 

Mrs. Bishoprick, president of the New 
York League, brought greetings and the 
exhortation to carry our message forward,— 
we should want every other woman to share 
the joy and happiness of being a Unitarian. 

Mrs. Doan spoke of Unitarianism in New 
Jersey and showed that the women were 


attracted to Alliance meetings by a pro- f 


- 


meeting of Wednesday: 


| The business nea 8 was —— with 


to he satire with: dualieh et 
her happiness in finding both quality 


quantity in these meetings. — 

is needed for enthusiasm. 
Mrs. Utter of Colorado, unused to the 

sight of so many Unitarians together, won- 


dered if the 21,000 Alliance women were all — 


present. ‘The West misses the inspiration of 
latge numbers and needs ministers,—minis- 
ters who will hold the fine men and women 
who are to be found there. 

Miss Smith of California brought erect 
from 27 branches of the Pacific Coast. 

Mrs. Bale of Winnipeg, representing a 
district that covers 1,500 miles, pointed out 
the difficulties when Calgary and Edmonton, 
200 miles apart, would meet together for 
afternoon tea. There has been no growth 
since August, 1914. There are only two 
young men left in the Winnipeg church. 
They are keeping ‘“‘the home fires burning 
until the men come back.” 

Mrs. Louson of Montreal gave a little 
idea of the marvellous work accomplished in 
Eastern Canada, the large sums of money 
raised in a few days, the hospitals supported, 
the families of the men at the front cared 
for at home through the great patriotic fund 
administered by a committee with Miss 
Helen Reid of the Montreal church at the 
head; and in addition the church work is 
ably sustained. 

Letters of greeting were ordered to Mrs. 
Williams, to Mrs. Catlin, and to Mrs. Pratt 
of Virginia. 

Greetings were read from San Diego from 
The Alliance session of the Pacific Coast 
Conference, from the British League with 
congratulations to The Alliance on its anni- 
versary, and from the Khasi Hills Union, 
India. Return greetings were ordered. 

Miss Pecker’s report of her work in China 
during the time she has served as Alliance 


missionary was received, and a vote of affec- . 


tionate greetings with all good wishes was 
ordered to be conveyed to Miss Pecker. 

A Cheerful Letter half-hour gave the year’s 
work of that department. The same for 
the Post-office Mission brought vividly home 
through the words of Mr. Byrnes and Mr. 
Leavens the importance of the personal 
distribution of our literature. Mrs. Peter- 
son spoke briefly of the Southern work, our 
home mission department. Mrs. Keyes told 
of the great contribution of Concord, Mass., 
for war relief, in money and articles. At 
4 P.M. Miss Bancroft closed the meeting 
with an appeal to all to help make our work 
better, bigger, more efficient. 


The Meadville Alumni Association. 
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Comradesiitp 4 , 


The annual banquet and business meeting — 


of the Meadville Alumni Association was 


held on May 24, 1916, in the Bulfinch Place _ 


Church. Nearly one hundred ‘members sat =< 


down to the bounteous dinner pro 
by the Unitarian Hospitality Commit! 


techni ‘the 1 
rm , ‘* 


At the ee iv ae: ines, the cai 
e| elected president spoke briefly, predicting a 
| year of great promise. 
tion, the Boston and South Middlesex 
Federations, acting as hosts and hostesses, 
served supper. 

During the evening meeting, seven past 
presidents took part in the services for the 
evening. Retiring President Bates pre- 
sided, and there was prayer by Rev. Roger S. 
Forbes; Scripture reading by Rev. Harold G. 
Arnold; addresses by Rev. Thomas Van 
Ness, the first president, Rev. Henry Hallam 
Saunderson, and Rev. John Haynes Holmes; 
and a benediction by Rev. Edgar S. Wiers. 
Mr. Joshua Phippen presided at the organ; 
there was music by a choir of young people 
from the Boston and South Middlesex 
Federations; and Miss Georgie May Morris 
rendered a vocal selection. 

Mr. Van Ness reviewed the history of the 
organization and the reason for its being, 
explaining the meaning of the three great 
watchwords,—Truth, Worship, and Service; 
Mr. Saunderson complimented the organ- 


cttehies, Rev. 
ie secretary and treasurer, 
Rev. William Channing Brown; executive 
‘committee: the above, and Rev. Carl G. 
Horst, Rev. Josiah C. Kent, Rev. Adolph 
‘Rossbach; committee to nominate trustees 
of the Meadville Theological School: Rev. 
Louis C. Dethlefs, Rev. Percy E. Lyndon, 
Rey. Charles A. Wing. An amendment to 
the articles of organization was adopted 

which will permit those who hold honorary 
= degrees of the Meadville Theological School 
and those who have taught at the School to 
3 


become members of the Association. A list 

of members of the Association who have died 

q during the past year was read while the con- 

p gregation stood: Walter Wilson of the class of 

, 1860; John Lewis Marsh of the class of 1875; 
_ James Danforth of the class of 1884. 
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ization on its splendid idealism sustained 
throughout the twenty years of its existence; 
z The twentieth annual meeting of the|and Mr. Holmes sounded a note of warning 


against the perils of old age, such as losing 
one’s ideals, falling into routine, and being 
contented with things accomplished. In clos- 
ing he referred to the spirit of youth, never 
absent from the souls of our great leaders, 
Dr. Hale and Dr. Collyer. 

Thus passed our twentieth milestone. 


Young People’s Religious Union was held in 
the South Congregational Church, Boston, 
Mass., on Thursday, May 25, 1916. The 
business session at two o’clock was presided 
over by President Bates. Ninety-five ac- 
-_ eredited delegates from four different States 
were in attendance, as well as many others 
interested in the work of Unitarian young 
people. An amendment, presented last year 
at the annual meeting, with reference to 
changing the name, was defeated. 
The policy committee outlined a platform 
; for the coming year as follows, all of these 
. being unanimously adopted except the sec- 
ond: 1. Immediately combining the pres- 
ent office work with Field Work; 2. Changing 
the name of our organization to that of ‘‘ The 
League of Unitarian Young People”; 3. 
Completing, with enthusiasm, the $30,000 
Endowment Fund, as soon as possible, so that 
its great benefits can be felt at once; 4. 
Hearty co-operation with the other branches 
of our denominational life and especially 
working with the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, which has already endorsed our 
Endowment Movement, so that it shall be 
secured as soon as possible. 
The slate, as presented by the nominating 
committee, was elected, as follows: president, 
Rev. Frederick M. Eliot, Cambridge; vice- 
presidents, Mr. Berkeley B. Blake, Berkeley, 
Cal., Mr. W. A. Harris, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Rev. Henry G. Ives, Andover, N.H., Mr. 
James E. Lenington, Dallas, Tex., Rev: H. 
‘Houghton Schumacher,Hingham, Mr. Conrad 
T. Waldie, Germantown, Pa.; secretary, 
| Miss Grace R. Torr, Peabody; treasurer, 
Cc. Arthur McMurdie, Belmont; directors, 
Chester R. Allen, Dorchester, Hon. 
“3 Sanford Bates, Boston, Rev. Lewis C. Carson, 
_ Montpelier, Vt., Mr. Edwin C. Clark, Jr., 
; ipton, Mr. James E. Dobbs, Toronto, 
irs. Herbert B. Holmes, Brockton, 
Jones, Beverly, Mr. Alden V. 
atertown, Mr. Joseph C. Kiley, 
Miss Edith R. Nason, 
‘Minnie Packard, 


The Western Unitarian Conference. 


FRANK A. GILMORE. 


REV. 


Two things were confirmed in our minds by 
the meetings, held in St. Louis, May 16 and 
17: First, that St. Louis has a lovely brand 
of weather; second, that the Unitarians of 
that city are even nicer than all we had heard 
about them. The half had never been told. 
Yes, and one other thing—‘how good and 
pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together,” 
even for forty-eight hours and even though, 
or rather just because, they have come to a 
focus, like rays of light, from all sections of 
the Mississippi Valley! They came from 
Alton, Chicago, Bloomington, Evanston, 
Hinsdale, and Quincy, Ill.; from Cleveland 
and Cincinnati, Ohio; from Detroit, Mich.; 
from Humboldt and Iowa City, in Iowa; from 
Lawrence and Wichita, Kan.; from St. 
Paul and Minneapolis, Minn.; from Omaha, 
Neb.; from Louisville, Ky.; from Madison 
and Milwaukee, Wis.; from Kansas City 
and St. Louis and Kirkland, Mo. Mrs. 
Bale was there from Winnipeg, Canada, 
and Mrs. Alva Scott from New England, 
representing The Alliance. Some _ sixty 
delegates—‘‘men, women, and ministers” 
—left their homes, dropped their work, and 
showed their loyalty to the Unitarian cause. 

We were delightfully entertained and care- 
fully looked after by the ‘‘saints in St. Louis.”’ 
A committee, with Mr. Goddard of the 
Church of the Messiah as chairman, arranged 
two automobile rides for the whole party, 
enabling us to see the splendid Shaw Botani- 
cal Gardens, the great parks, and the many 
beautiful public edifices. We were especially 
ped ncaa ee the fine architecture = such 


After a short recep- 


ee City. Library, #4) a deters of 
new churches. The two Unitarian societies 
of St. Louis combined their forces for the 
occasion. The Conference opened in Unity ee ee 
Church, where the bust of Rev. John Learned | 
seemed to bid us a gracious welcome. Mr. 
Hull, president of the Conference, gave a 
short address; then Mr. Foote, a banker ad 
from Evanston, IIll., and treasurer of the 
Conference, read his report, showing $1,800 
contributed by the churches and stating ga 
that the Endowment Fund now reached the ae 
sum of $38,000. Rev. Ernest C. Smith then oS 
gave his report as secretary. We forget : 
just how many thousand miles he has 
travelled in the prosecution of his duties in 
the year, and just how many letters he has 
written, but probably if the words were laid 
down end to end they would reach from St. 
Louis to Boston. ‘This, we have obsetved, 
is the way to state these things to make the 
greatest impression. ‘This is our own state- 
ment. Mr. Smith is too modest to put things 
in this way. 

Among the encouraging things in the re- 
port were the continued prosperity of the 
older churches of the Conference. Cleveland 
is planning to build an addition to the church 
plant. Detroit will probably sell its prop- 
erty for a large sum and erect a new church 
in a new section further away from the 
business district. Madison has a splendid 
new parsonage; Wichita has been born again, 
reporting many new members; Omaha has 
called a minister from Massachusetts. The 
net gain of new members in all the churches 
for the year was five hundred. Prof. Morgan 
Brooks of Urbana was elected president for 
the ensuing year. 

Luncheon was served in Unity Church, 
followed by the afternoon session devoted 
to the Sunday-school and the work of Relig- 
ious Education. Miss Lilla N. Breed of 
Louisville gave a delightful off-hand talk 
on the subject. Rev. Henry H. Burch of 
Bloomington spoke of ‘‘The Constructive 
Elements in Religious Education,” and Rev. 
Albert R. Vail of Urbana on “Religious 
Education of Young People of College Age.” 
A good and profitable discussion followed, 
led by Rev. Leon M. Birkhead of Wichita, 
who was followed by Rev. Wilson M. Backus, 
Rev. Walter F. Greenman, and_ several 
others. Many valuable suggestions were 
made for those engaged in Sunday-school 
work. The Conference sermon came at 
eight, given by Rev. John D. Reid of St. 
Paul, from the text ‘‘The Word became 
flesh and dwelt among us.’ ‘The thesis, 
that religious emotion, generated in the hour 
of worship, must translate itself into the 
forms of daily life and speech, was handled 
in a masterly manner. 

The events of the second rs took place 
in the Church of the Messiah, and the 
general theme of the morning’s discourses 
was ‘‘Essential Religion.’”’ Rev. Edwin B. 
Backus spoke on the relations between 
Unitarianism and other Liberal Religious 
movements. It was good to listen to this 
young man, the son of one of our well-known 
ministers, now doing splendid service in the 
Lawrence church. His quiet, earnest man- 
ner, clear thought, and well-chosen words 
made a most favorable impression on his 
auditors. We were then favored by an 
address from Rev. Samuel Sale of one of the 
Jewish synagogues of St. Louis, whose 
presence and words illustrated his subject, = 


is 


tional grounds for faith, a well-balanced, 


_ was led by Mrs. D. P. Hueston of Hinsdale, 


- of Madison, Wis. The address of Dr. J. W. 


_ which brought the Conference to a close, 


churches and their able ministers made us 


_ Jasper Douthit. Besides these, several of 


vice-presidents,. Rev. George A. ‘Thayer, 


: “The Sympathy | of Religions.” Rev. J atues | t 0. 


a ye ‘Lee, presiding elder of the Methodist. we ered. Ohio: dieectie’ to 1919, $1, 800. “Organizations wi 
“Church, gave us a noble statement of ra~}Frank A. Gilmore, Madison, Wis.; Mr. | Uni : 
J: W. Hosmer, Chicago; Mrs. S. F. Lynn, |and the ‘Congregational Gunieh Conte nee 
Chicago; Rev. Eugene R. Shippen, Detroit, | Association and began their work. _ The Uni- +* 
Mich.; Mr, J. E. Williams, Streator, Ill.;|}tarian committee raised $43, 701,37 at an M 
Mr. Glover Chapman, Louisville, Ky.; Mr. | expense of $263.16, making the cost almost — 

J. B. Stanwood, Cincinnati, Ohio. Director | exactly $6 per $1,000, all of which was spent 

to 1917 (to fill unexpired term of Prof.|for printing, postage, and other absolutely 

Karl Guthe, deceased), Gov. Woodbridge | necessary expenses. Our Congregational 
Ferris, Big Rapids, Mich. Director to 1918] brethren raised $2,270. 50 at an expense of 

(to fill unexpired term of Rev. E. D. Martin), |$572.92. The result is that there was Je 

Rey. Robert D. Van Tassel, Sioux City, Ia. _|-gross amount raised of $45,971.87 and a net 

= amount of $45,135.79. 

In order to administer this large trust, 
there was formed by mutual agreement be- 
tween the bodies co- operating the Star 
Island Corporation, which is composed of 
nfteen gentlemen. Of these, again by com- 
mon consent, ten are Unitarians, and five 
Congregationalists. [hey have formed a 
board of directors from their own number of 
whom six are and always are to be Unitarians 
and three Congregationalists. These per- 
sons have officially taken possession of the 
property. 

You will be interested, you people who 
know the situation, to be told that we have 
boughta boat. You will be equally interested 
to know that that boat is not the Juliet. A 
few years ago a boat was put upon that route 
which has the reputation of being the safest, 
the most comfortable, and in every way the 
most satisfactory boat that has ever run be- 
tween Portsmouth and the island, known as 
the Sightseer. We have bought that boat, 
and we have bought it for less money than 
we would have been charged for the rent of 
the Juliet for one summer. : 

The purposes we have in mind have been 
largely indicated by the list of meetings 
which I have read. We look to this place 
as in a certain sense our home. We try to 
make it homelike, and I believe it is the 
experience of every one who has gone to the 
Shoals that you no sooner leave the boat and ‘ 
step upon the wharf than you feel at home. 
There is that kindliness of spirit; that brother- 
liness of relation one with another, that makes 
us who go there all one great family. 

But a home is not complete until it enter- 
tains, and so we have been glad to have with 
us, feeling as though they really belonged 
with us, our brethren of the Congregational 
body. We believe that in this practical way 
we shall be doing something to bring these 
bodies to a better understanding of each 
other and to a more affectionate regard for 
each other. ‘This year we extend our hospital- 
ity in the Religious Education Association 
Meeting that is to be held there in August, 
where we shall have speakers on our pro- é 
gramme representing the Congregational, the 
Methodist, the Unitarian, and the Universalist 
denominations, and we hope to have persons 
‘in attendance from many of the denomina- 
tions represented i in New England. vo ¢ 

But it is more than a home to us; itisalso 
our school, where high thought is set forth — 
and where we learn more about the truth 
and the methods of the Kinng, of Q ‘ 


carefully written paper which reminded one 
somewhat of the style of John Fiske. An 
earnest discussion followed, participated in 
by Rey. Walter Greenman, Rev. Ernest C. 
Smith, Rey. Charles M. Perry, and Rev. 
Gustave H. Zastrow. At a luncheon given 
by the St. Louis laymen in the Hotel Wash- 
ington thirteen ministers sat down, and at 
the same hour the other visitors were given 
luncheon at the church, where Miss Geneva 
Crumb of the Eliot Branch, St. Louis, 
presided. The Alliance meeting at 2.30 was 
presided over by Mrs. Paul Chamberlain of 
Chicago. Mrs. Alva Scott of Bangor, Me., 
gave the address on ‘“‘The Alliance as a 
Religious Organization,’’ and the discussion 


Star Island. 


REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE. 


Some ten miles from Portsmouth, N.H., 
eastward in the sea, is a group of islands 
known as the Isles of Shoals. One of these 
islands, Star Island, is of peculiar interest to 
us. It will be twenty-one years this summer 
since Mr. and Mrs. Thomas H. Elliott of 
Lowell, passing the summer there, conceived 
the idea that here was a place ideally situated 
for Unitarian summer meetings. In accord- 
ance with that idea, which they themselves 
at once proceeded to put into form, the meet- 
ings were begun one year later, and for twenty 
years they have been maintained on Star 
Island. We celebrate the twentieth anni- 
versary this coming summer. 

For the first eleven years these meetings 
were the only ones held by Unitarians in that 
place. Then, nine years ago, some of us 
conceived the further idea that here was a 
place for the help of our Sunday school 
workers, and we established the Unitarian 
Summer Sunday School Institute, which has 
held its meetings regularly for nine years. 
Three years ago we invited our brethren of 
the Congregational Church to hold meetings 
there also. They have done so, and in the 
next two months they will celebrate the third 
anniversary of the founding of the Congre- 
gational meetings. How this idea has 
grown and what the possibilities of the island 
are will be seen from this list which I shall 
now read of the conventions to be held at 
Star Island this summer :— 

July 8-21, 15 days, Unitarian summer 
meetings. 

July 22-23, 2 days, dedication of the 
island. 

July 24-29, 6 days, Unitarian Sunday 
School Institute. . 

July 30-Aug 1, 3 days, convention of the 
Free Religious Association. 

Aug. 3-14, 12 days, Congregational Sum- 
mer Conference. 

Aug. 16-22, 7 days, Institute of Religious 
Education, under the auspices of the Re- 
ligious. Education Association, which is 
international and interdenominational. 

Aug. 273-29, 7 days, a sociological con- 
ference. 

Thus our original seven or eight we grow 
this year to a continuous session of fifty- 
two days during the months of July and 
August. 

It became apparent to us, and more and 
more apparent through succeeding years, 
that if these meetings were to be carried suc- 
cessfully or even preserved, we must own 
Star Island. Accordingly, at our meeting last 
year the movement was launched, and, al-. 


Ill. A very interesting message was brought 
to the gathering by Mrs. Bale from Win- 
nipeg, Canada. 

All felt keen disappointment that our 
beloved Rev. Lewis G. Wilson, secretary of 
the American Unitarian Association, had been 
obliged to cancel his address owing to illness. 
His place on the programme of the evening 
session was taken by Rev. Frank A. Gilmore 


Hudson of the University of Missouri, 


was able and impressive. In these days of 
pragmatists, philosophic sceptics, and aca- 
demic paganism it was like another Pentecost 
to hear such bold defence of a spiritual 
idealism. Dr. Hudson is a teacher of 
philosophy who is without question a man of 
ability, convictions, and power. He is a 
Unitarian who has filled for some time the 
pulpit of our church in Kansas City. We all 
want to hear him again and often. 

Summing up our impression of this sixty- 
fourth meeting of the Western Conference, 
we would mention once more the generous 
hospitality of the St. Louis friends. They 
took us to their hearts and their homes, and 
their devotion and loyalty to the two local 


feel that the Unitarian cause is strong in the 
city. 

Beyond the election of officers there was 
little time given to routine business, none to 
the resolutions which have often in the past 
taken the time and given rise to profit- 
less discussions. The programme was con- 
structive and vital, the speakers gave us 
true messages, and there was nothing nega- 
tive or lugubrious. All felt that the Uni- 
tarians of the Central West are very much 
in earnest, that they set a high value upon 
their faith, and are working steadily and 
faithfully. We missed much some of the 
well-known faces. Dr. Thayer was there 
to grace the Conference with his benign 
presence, and the devoted president, Mr. 
M. D. Hull, but we should have been glad 
to see such old fellow-workers as Rev. James 
Vila Blake, Rev. Newton Mann, and Rev. 


the most prominent and well-known ministers 
of the Conference were prevented from com- 
ing; and although the gathering was bene- 
ficial and inspiring, it lacked their presence 
to make the story complete. 

The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Prof. Morgan Brooks, Urbana, IIL; 


eloquently by Dr. Kirsopp. Lake, when | 
speaks of the possibility of sgt I 


a layman’s university, wi e 
theologians, meeting t t 
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; tainty fund oy $5; ,000. 
the Convent: ‘ion on Friday, May 26, 


lack. But if 
eal, we may do ieitteh ait hes 
e hat we have been ‘doing much for the 


Religion” 
dustrial Democracy’’; 
on ‘‘International Peace.’ 


iths w ch are deat to us and of the inettinde 
ich we are to make those truths effec- 


bi wh 
tive. 
ae a T believe also that we may think of our 
A _ island ; as more than a home and more than a 


school. It is our cathedral. Here we wor- |]. 
ship. Here the conditions of rock and sea Rev. Charles Noyes. : 


and sky are such as to bring us very near to 
God. Some will say that it is the morning 
services they like the best. Others find them- 
selves most uplifted by those sunset gather- 
ings upon the west piazza, where as the sun 
goes down we sing and contemplate and pray. 
But perbaps the most would mention the 
candlelight service, where the pilgrims, bear- 
_ing their simple lanterns, go to the ancient 
church and, hanging those lanterns on the 
wall, in that silence which has become a 
ritual, worship together and seem to feel that 
_ the God of the sea and the sky, of the day 
and of the night, is very near. 
4 ~ Do you know Star Island? Have you 
been there? Then you are indeed to be 
| congratulated upon the richness which has 
come into your lives. Do you know it not? 
: Then I beg of you, delay not, but become 
acquainted with it. The doors are wide 
. open, the welcome is yours; there is enough 
at the feast and to spare, ten thousand times 
over. Come and be of us and let us together 
make this Star Island movement. a great 
beating heart in our Unitarian body. 


Petersham, Oct. 26, 1835, 
in the Harvard Divinity School. 


School three years later. 
was in Brighton, where he resigned in 1864. 


——_ 


and Spottsylvania, and then returned north 


Gallups Island in Boston harbor. 
Mr. Noyes was settled in Northfield, 
Mass. (after leaving United States Service), 


1868-69 in New Orleans, preaching in Church 
of Messiah. ‘The winter of 1875 he was set- 
tled in Cincinnati as pastor of the Church of 
the Redeemer. After that at Clinton, Mass., 
resigning his pastorate in May, 1882. The 
winter of 1882 and 1883 he spent preaching 
at Portland, Ore., and in the spring of 1884 
was settled in North Andover, where he re- 
mained as minister of the Unitarian church 
until 1904, when he resigned and was made 
pastor emeritus. Since then he had lived in 
Norwich. He is survived by his wife, who was 
Mary L. Hyde of Cambridge, one daughter, 
Mrs. Charles D. White of Norwich, and one 
son, Prof. George Rapall Noyes of Berkeley, 
Cal. 


Free Religious Association. 


_ At the annual business meeting held Thurs- 
day, May 25, at Copley Hall, Boston, the 
: following were elected officers: . president, 
: Rey. John Haynes Holmes; secretary, Rev. 
George Grover Mills; treasurer, Miss Frances 
M. Dadmun; vice-presidents, Miss Jane 
Addams, Chicago, Rev. J. Herman Randall, 
New York, Dr. Lee S. McCollester, Tufts 
College, Dr. Stephen S. Wise, New York, 
Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Chicago, Rev. 
William C. Gannett, Cambridge, Rev. Frank 
' Oliver Hall, New York, Rev. Charles W. 
Wendte, Newton, Dr. Edward Waldo Emer- 
son, Concord, Mr. Frank B. Sanborn, Con- 
cord, Mr. Edwin D. Mead, Boston, and Mr. 
; William M. Salter, Silver Lake, N.H.; 
directors: for one year, Dr. George W. Nas- 
myth, Boston, Rev. William L. Sullivan, 
New York, Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer, 
Meadville, Pa.; for two years, Rev. Arthur 
L. Weatherly, Lincoln, Neb., Prof. Scott 
Nearing, Toledo, Ohio, Mr. Emerson P. 
Harris, Montclair, N.J.; for three years, 
Rev. Charles E. Beals, Worcester, Rev. Alson 
iH. Robinsos, Cincinnati, Ohio, Rev. Leyi 


Powers, ee ior: four years, Prof. 


Southern Letter. 


The Ham Ramsey revival meetings are 
creating some interest in San Antonio, Tex., 
where an auditorium to accommodate seven 
thousand people has been built, and—we are 
told—is well filled every evening. 

Half-hour afternoon prayer-meetings are 
held at the homes throughout the city to 
increase interest, and it is no unusual thing 
for the Unitarian minister to be called on the 
telephone and asked to have a _ prayer- 
meeting at his home, or his wife urged to 
be a ‘“‘leader” at a neighbor’s home. So 
far they have failed to make such arrange- 
ments, owing to the crowding of other en- 
gagements, but it shows a friendly feeling 
toward Unitarians throughout the com- 
munity; and while they can hardly co- 
operate in this movement, it is interesting 
to realize that their neighbors feel no incon- 
"| eruity in their doing so. 

The Men’s Liberal Club held an interest- 
ing ladies’ night meeting a few weeks ago, 
at which Mr. Frank Tucker delivered an 
address upon the ‘“‘ Psychology of the Easter 
Bonnet”; and while the title sounded a 
trifle frivolous it really was a very instructive 


Z Cal. 
a Free Religious Sum- 


‘ae 


-|the subject was “ The Message of Free| 
Religion to our Time,’’ with addresses by 
Rev. Armtbrose W. Vernon, on ‘Scientific 
; Rev. W. Harris Crook, on ‘‘In- 
and Rev. A. A. Berle, 
At the Festival 
the subject was “Is Free Speech in Peril?” 
—ten short addresses of pungency and power. 


Rev. Charles Noyes, a Unitarian minister, 
has died at Norwich, Conn. He was born in 
and was tbe 
son of Rev. George Rapall Noyes, D.D., of 
Cambridge, who was long one of the professors 


Mr. Noyes was graduated from Harvard 
in the class of 1856, and from the Divinity 
His first pastorate 


He served as volunteer nurse in Fredericks- 
burg, Va., after the battles of the Wilderness 


to accept the position of post chaplain at 


until June, 1872, however spending winter of 


ies Women’s 'g hy es wide an Easter Sale 
of fancy articles, cake, and candy, which ae 
was quite successful, and they plan having Bey 
another sale very soon, as they are anxious : 
to increase the treasury as rapidly as possible. Ae 
A very successful silver reception was held 
at the home of Mrs. Harry Aubrey, for the 
benefit of the church building fund. The ers 
hall, staircase, and lower rooms of the Aubrey a 
home were beautifully decorated with trail- : 
ing vines and blossoms, an unusually fine 
musical programme was rendered with a rg 
few recitations interspersed, and a fortune- = 
teller added mystery and gayety to the ee 
pleasure of the evening. 
The Junior Alliance girls are to give a 
play very soon, and the proceeds are to be 
divided between the Endowment Fund and Sat, 
the Ministers’ Pension Fund. a paw 
Rev. George Gilmour of Dallas, Tex., > 
gave an interesting report of the successful ee 
and stimulating conference held at Rich- 
mond, Va. Mr. Nathan Powell of the Uni- : 
versity Training School occupied the pulpit - 
in Mr. Gilmour’s absence. . ae 
Dr. Henry Decherd addressed the class in tS 
Evolution on ‘The History of Primitive ¥ 
Man.” He gave a review of Henry F. 
Osborn’s remarkable .work, “‘Men of the 
Old Stone Age.” The literary and social 
meeting of The Alliance was held at the 
home of Mrs. L. S. Thorne. The meeting 
was largely attended. Mrs. Stenger read 
Ibsen’s ‘‘Master Builder.’ As refreshments 
were served little Miss Mary Thorne enter- ne 
tained the ladies with a violin solo, and , 
Miss Julia Thorne recited charmingly. ‘The 
Young People’s Religious Union had charge 
of the church supper for April. Following j 
the supper a Round Table discussion on 
Efficiency was opened by a most suggestive , 
and forceful address by Mr. Anthony Geevers. ‘ 
Mrs. Nelson led the regular Sunday evening Fe 
meeting with a talk based on Dr. Cabot’s : : 
book, ‘‘ What Men Live By.” 
Mr. Gilmour will present at the next 
meeting of the Young People’s Religious 
Union “Poems of Victory,’ by Charles ; 
Keeler—poems of unusual power and spiritual ; A 
insight. A clever Japanese play, entitled is | 
“The Revenge of Shari-Hot-Su,’’ was most : 
successfully presented by the members of 
the Dramatic Club, April 12, in Emerson 
Hall. The performance established a repu- 
tation for the Club in Dallas. A repetition 
of the play was given at the Oak Lawn 
Methodist Church, the Dramatic Club shar- 
ing equally with the Organ Fund Guild in a pe 
the returns. Mrs. Stenger has four plays in 
view for next season. Mr. Charles Holman ‘ 
will review before the Unity Club his ob- 
servations made during a recent visit to es 
Ireland, on the subject of ‘Irish Land Ten- Z ; 
antry.” The music of the choir has been 
particularly enjoyed this Easter season. 


Deaths. * 


NOYES.—In Norwich, Conn., May 23, Rev. Charles ‘ ‘ 
Noyes, son of the late George Rapall Noyes, D.D., of 
Cambridge, aged 80 years. Services were held in Mount ty 
Auburn Chapel, Casheldee, Friday, May 26. = 


rY.O LET.—In Belmont, on hill, upstairs spenteeet 
four rooms and bath. ‘For particulars address J. C P, Pc 
216 Prospect Street, Belmont. + 


ADY OF SEVENTEEN YEARS’ EXPE- 

RIENCE as organist and choir director. N. E. _ 

Conservatory training. Available for penicicn at once. 
Suburban town near Arlington preferred. Ad con 
Alma W. Allen, 16 Woodland Street, Arlington, Mass. 
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the inspiring music of her violin to the service. 
Often what seems to be a disaster proves 
to be a blessing, and perhaps this is some- 
what the feeling of the people of the church 
in New Orleans in remembering the Gulf- 
storm of last September, which damaged 
both church and parish house; for the stair- 
case and hallway of the parish house has 
been remodelled, making it much more con- 
venient. During the fall and winter months 
The Alliance has held interesting meetings 
each month, beginning with a luncheon at 
noon, the business meeting following, and 
at three o’clock Mrs. Oechsner, chairman 
of the Study Class, has arranged for an 
interesting series.of papers based on ‘‘ What 
Woman has accomplished in the various 
activities of the World’s Work,” taking up 
law, medicine, religion, art, literature, and 
education. Meetings have been well at- 
tended, and a great deal of work accom- 
plished through the various committees. 
The annual meeting has just been held, 
and Miss Soule re-elected, with the same 
officers to assist her. The annual report 


_ shows $1,255.55 raised since the first of last 


May. ‘The greater part of this has been 
used to pay a note to the American Unita- 
trian Association, upon the parish house. 
However, nearly seventy dollars was sent to 
the Endowment Fund, twenty to the Uni- 


_tarian Association for missionary work, and 


- also the expenses of a delegate to the South- 


ern Conference at Richmond, Va. 

During the winter Rev. and Mrs. Henry C. 
Parker of Woburn, Mass., visited New 
Orleans, and Mr. Parker occupied Mr. Kent’s 
pulpit. Mr. Kent meanwhile visited the 
churches in Texas, bringing back with him 
inspiring accounts of the wide-awake interest 
in our liberal faith he found in that State 
and the very cordial reception he met there 
from our people. 

Mr. and Mrs. Parker also visited Shreve- 


‘port, La., and while there awakened a de- 


cided interest among a group of Post-office 
Mission correspondents and others which 
has already borne fruit in an embryo branch 
Alliance that we hope will soon grow to be 
live and active, bringing us later a church 
in that city. There is talk of a men’s club 
also being formed for the promoting of a 
Unitarian movement there. 

The New Orleans Laymen’s League meets 
regularly and has had a series of interesting 
lectures this winter, and from the returns of 
one they recently donated fifty dollars to 
The Alliance treasury. The League for 
several years has given a supper in February 
for the benefit of The Alliance, but this 
year decided to give the lecture instead. 
The Young People’s Religious Union, Boy 
Scouts, and Camp Fire Girls have been 
actively engaged along their lines of work, 
under Mr. Kent’s very helpful influence. 

In the last Southern letter reference was 
made to the resignation of Rev. Maxwell 
Savage from the Church of -the Messiah in 
Louisville, Ky. A reception was tendered to 
Mr. and Mrs. Savage the latter part of April, 
which was attended by many of their per- 
sonal friends and members of the church. 

The Women’s Alliance has conferred a 
life membership on its retiring president, 
Mrs. Charles F. Smith. Miss Caroline 
Leib, the new president, conducted the 
meeting with great success. 

Miss Leib was formerly Alliance Director 


Miss Marion Cameron Fielding has added 


oe 


from this position; she was sent as delegate 


from The Alliance to the Conference at 


Richmond, Va. On Easter Sunday the 
society had the joy of welcoming twenty- 
two new members into the church. 

The church work here in the Southland is 
steadily gaining, not in leaps and bounds, 
but in a worthy advance, which stands for 
civic betterment as well as religious liberalism. 

A. H. B. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


Andrew Fish, sometime of the Wesleyan 
Methodist ministry, and a graduate of the 
Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry, 
has been admitted into fellowship, and is 
commended to the confidence of our minis- 
ters and churches. Earl M. Wilbur, Charles 
A. Murdock, Nehemiah A. Baker, Committee. 


The Norfolk Conference will meet Wednes- 
day, June 7, at the First Parish Church, 
Medfield, Rev. H. E. Latham, minister. 
In the morning, after an address by Mr. 
Charles H. Johnson, president of the Confer- 
ence, and devotional service, led by Rev. C. 
E. Beals, an address on ‘‘ Unitarianism’s 
New Birth” will be given by Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins. Luncheon will be served, and the 
cost to each person served will be twenty-five 
cents. Inthe afternoon an address on “Some 
Experiences in the Massachusetts Legislat- 
ure’’ will be given by Hon. George H. Ellis, 


with discussion, opened by Hon. Sanford | 


Bates. 


The South Middlesex Conference will hold 
its annual meeting with the First Parish in 
Billerica, Rev. William L,. Walsh, minister, 
Wednesday, morning and afternoon, June 7. 
The topic for the day will be ‘‘The Unitarian 
Awakening.’’ Addresses by Rev. H. H. 
Saunderson and Rev. Charles F. Dole will 
be followed by discussion, opened by Rev. 
Charles T. Billings. At 12.15 devotional ser- 
vice will be led by Rev. John Nicol Mark of 
East Lexington. The afternoon address will 
be given by Rev. Max Savage of Lynn, with 
discussion opened by Rev. E. S. Meredith 
of Watertown. 


The regular spring meeting of the Worces- 
ter Conference will be held, June 7 and 8, 
with the First Unitarian Society, Gardner, 
Mass., Rev. Ralph E. Conner, minister. On 
Wednesday evening Rev. Maxwell Savage, 
will preach. Thursday morning, after de- 
votional service, conducted by Rev. Robert 
C. Douthit, and -business, Rev. Henry C. 
Parker will speak on ‘‘ The Present Unitarian 
Awakening,’ with discussion, led by Rev. 
Harold L. Pickett. In the afternoon an ad- 
dress on ‘‘ Efficiency in the Sunday-school’’ 
will be given by Rev. Otto E. Duerr, with 
discussion, led by Rev. Benjamin R. Bulkeley. 


Churches. 


Sat LAKE City, Utan.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. John Malick: Since the last 
communication from here, Mr. Malick has 
preached a series of sermons on “‘ Attitudes 
toward Life,’ with the special topics: “A 
World to be Feared—Watch It,” “A World | 
to be Endured—Bear It,” ‘““A World to be 
Met with Caution—Hoard It,” ‘“‘A World to 


be Met with Abandonment—Spend It,” | ers 


. 


er tp. . a ae 
. : 


for. Keates but has orate resigned rN World o 


ppiness- - 
World of Duty—Do It.” 
his church duties his outside enge ents: 
consisted of an address before the Ladies’ 
Literary Society on ‘In Quest of an Eco- — 
nomic System,’ and before a club of young 
bank clerks on ‘A Man’s Job.” The — 
annual business meeting and dinner of the 
society took place on April 19. The budget 
for the coming year includes items - for 
interior decorations and purchasing new 
hymn-books. The old books are not worn > 
out, but, like many other things in this 
advancing age, behind the times. Mr. 
Malick came to the church three years ago, 
agreeing to accept the position and receive 
for his services the amount furnished by the ° 
American Unitarian Association with what- 
ever the society here could do for him,—which 
been has very little. The trustees set a sum 

in the budget which they hoped could be paid, 
but stated they could not guarantee that 
amount, and that in the past they haa been 
obliged to make up deficits out of their own 
pockets. As the American Unitarian Associ- 
ation reduced the amount it was paying, 
Mr. James H. Wolfe was appointed to raise 

a sum positively settled, with the under- 
standing that such subscriptions should be 
for the minister’s salary and pledged to 
be used for that purpose solely.. The first 
one to give her name was a poor widow, 
whose mite is one-tenth as large as the sub- 
scription of one of the wealthiest members. It 

is the same old, old story, eternally repeated 
throughout the centuries. The foundation 
of the Church of Christ is still the poor and 
meek of the earth. The society is small in 
numbers, but is composed of men and 
women who work together in harmony,—all 
disturbing elements having been weeded 
out during the years they have had to 
struggle against great odds. It is impossible 
for those not in the society to realize what 
an uphill fight it is. In this inter-mountain 
region, covering three States, which are so 
large that the New England States could 
be set in one corner and lost to sight, there 

is to-day only one Unitarian church open. 
Mr. Edwin G. Brown took the office of 
treasurer three years ago when the society 
was in debt, and at the annual meeting 
last year startled his hearers with the 
announcement that a few days before he 
had paid the last note in full. The society 
placed implicit confidence in him and he 
repaid it by gratuitous service of great 
value. The Sunday-school is small in 
numbers, but it is doubtful if there is a ; 
more earnest, interested band of scholars to 


LOI BREEZE. 
Located on an island off the 


The Problem 7 iitepitimme | 
The Society for Helping Destitute Moth- 
ers and Infants offers leaflets and Reports j 
giving the substance of what they have 
learned in more than forty ml of succ 


Vernon Street, Boston, _ ay 
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I ¢Womea’s Auxiliary 
his ye s proud “of. The women 
) ol so long and so faithfully to- 
that: each has found her particular 

all are as one. Their motto is ‘‘ Never 
Give Up”; and though often tired and dis- 
_ couraged, each call finds every one at her 
- post, a true band of veterans. When the 
society was organized here, it was considered 
a good financial move to build a hall, that 
would be a source of revenue as well as a 
meeting-place, and a large part of the revenues 
of the society is from the rental of the 
building. This was good for those days, 
but lately other and better halls and lecture- 
rooms have been constructed, and Unity 
Hall is not in great demand. Now, it is 
only a poor hall, without carpet, or pews, 
or organ, or decorations. It is hoped that 
the building and site may be sold and a 
church constructed soon. 


WaTERTOWN, Mass.—First Parish: Rev. 
Ernest Sidney Meredith was installed min- 
ister on Wednesday evening, May 1o. 
Paul Revere Frothingham preached the 
sermon; Rev. Charles T. Billings of Belmont 
made the installing prayer; Mr. George S. 
Wright, chairman of the parish committee, 
gave the greeting from the parish to the 
minister; Rev. William Wallace Fenn, D.D., 
of the Harvard Divinity School, gave the 
-address to the people; and addresses of wel- 
come in behalf of the churches of Watertown 
were given by Rev. Edward C. Camp of the 
Phillips Congregational Church and Rev. 
Joseph M. Shepler, St. John’s Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Rev. Seth C. Beach, 
Rev. Florence Buck of Watertown, and Rev. 
Harry Lutz of Newton also took part in the 
programme. In this connection it is inter- 
esting to note that this church was founded 
July 30, 1630. It was the second church 
organized in New England. It was the first 
church in America to assert and apply the 
principle of congregational independence. 
It was the first to protest against proscription 
for religious belief. Its refusal in 1631 to pay 
taxes without representation in a General 
Court led to the founding of representative 
government and marked the beginning of 
American constitutional ‘history. Members 
of this church founded the first civil settle- 
ment in Connecticut. Thomas Mayhew, a 
member of this church, was the first Protes- 
tant preacher and founder of a church among 
the Indians of New England. 


A Temperance Committee. 


ELIZABETH TILTON. 


“Soon,” says the Nebraska State Journal, 
“the only States to tolerate the liquor 
traffic and the open saloon will be the North- 
eastern States.” 

To promote the activity on the part of 
the churches of Massachusetts the State 
Federation of Churches has appointed a tem- 
_‘ perance committee. Its first act was to 

_ endorse the bills now before the legislature, 
the one, ai that the law forbidding 


—— 
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idrageets to sell eae except ona aocior Ss 
prescription be made uniform throughout the 


State, and the other, forbidding ‘‘saloons 
on wheels’’—liquor dealers’ wagons—to 
operate in dry territory. The committee 
now adds thoroughgoing opposition to the 
bill introduced by the liquor dealers asking 
that there shall be no vote on the license 
question in any town or city unless a certain 
percentage of voters petition for it. Their 
motive is doubtless to escape the great ex- 
pense of an annual campaign for license. The 
temperance committee feels that, so long 
as license exists, the education incident to a 
yearly vote on the question is an advantage. 
The committee also feels that the time has 
come for the churches to study prohibition. 
It therefore offers free a poster showing the 
effects of prohibition in Georgia, Arizona, 
Alabama, and elsewhere. The committee 
also offers free the report of the Russian 
Medical Society telling how prohibition has 
helped Russia. 
Those who are interested in this world 
movement should place the gist of both in 
their local papers, some of which would print 
it for $1 to $2, and some would take it as 
news. 


The temperance committee says: ‘‘Mas- 


sachusetts is lagging in a world battle against. 


alcohol. Help us to make the people think, 
for thinking brings reform.’’ Address Mas- 
sachusetts Federation of Churches, 53 Mt. 
Vernon Street, Boston. 


Losing and Keeping. 


ELIZABETH MERRIAM. 


A thing grows by being added to—a soul 
grows by being taken from. Why? Because 
it is a soul, and souls are not things. 

I want to tell you about two temples that 
I have seen in Egypt: one called the Rames- 
seum, at Thebes, the other the temple of 
Abu-Simbel, near the Second Cataract of the 
Nile; both of them built by the same Pha- 
raoh, Rameses the Great. 

When a sufficient supply of stone had been 
brought, the Ramesseum began; its pylons 
took shape like all other pylons in Egypt; 
its hypostyle hall resembled other hypostyle 
halls, and its sanctuary and adjoining rooms 
were after the usual pattern of Egyptian 
temples. This Ramesseum had watched other 
temples grow on this same plain of Thebes; 
it could not help understanding every step 
of the plan of its own construction. 

There was never a day in all the years it 
was building that the Ramesseum did not see 
itself a full day nearer the completion of just 


‘when it expected to be; and when the thou- 


sand-ton statue was set up, this great temple 
swelled with pride. Surely it was worthy to 
perpetuate the name of Rameses, forever! 

The other temple, at Abu-Simbel, grew to 
completion by another process—the process 
of subtraction. At first it was only a ledge 
of rock, standing on the western bank of the 
Nile; then a gang of workmen came and 
began hacking at the front of this rock and 
carrying away large masses of stone. ‘Then 
they cut a hole right into the face of the 
rock and hacked away inside for many years 
more, and then they carted the stone out 
by train-loads, only there were no trains in 
those days. 

The Rock could not understand this van- 
dalism; it felt every blow and grieved when 
it saw itself being carted away. ‘There was 
never a day, while it was building, that the 
temple at Abu-Simbel was not less of a rock 
than it was the day before. It became so 
fearful of losing all it had that it could not 
see that there was a design in what was being 
left. 

But one day, at sunrise, two events oc- 
curred,—Rameses the Great entered, and 
at the same moment the sun’s first ray shone 
in through the opened door, and rested on 
one of the stone columns that had been 
formed by the cutting away of the stone 
around it. The Rock saw with amazement 
that the face that was carved upon this 
column was the face of Rameses himself! 
The Rock had awakened in his likeness and 
it was satisfied. 

The traveller who goes to Egypt to-day 
visits both of these temples. At Thebes, he 
looks upon heaps of stone that are left of the 
pylons of the Ramesseum, he tries to trace 
the bounds of the hypostyle hall, and he 
marvels at the mighty fragments of the 
thousand-ton statue. He sees here the fate 
of everything that grows by process of addi- 
tion. 

Then he goes to Abu-Simbel; he enters the 
temple at sunrise, when the first ray of the 
sun still strikes through that open door, and 
still ilumines the majestic face of Rameses. 
He stands and thinks that this, the most 
glorious temple in all Egypt, grew by proc- 
ess of being taken away; and far back in his 
brain he gropes for something that he has 
read somewhere, about losing and keeping— 
“The Bible?”’ ‘‘Of course,—He that loveth 
his soul shall lose it, and he that hateth his 
soul in this world shall keep it unto life 
eternal.” 


Wherever a man goes to dwell, his character 
goes with him.—African Proverb. 


**THE CHEST WITH THE CHILL IN IT” 


“White Mountain” 


refrigerators are scientifically constructed—they 
keep food pure—they are the choice in Over a Million Homes. 


The 


home is not really quite complete without a ‘White Mountain” refrig- 


erator. Send for catalogues. 


MAINE 
MFG.CO. 


FRREFRIGERATORS “x.” 


Address for Appointment 


Futepior Decorators 


_—” °- ood 


s to aes for Carpets, Cushions, Windows, Furniture, Inside and Outside Painting 


QUINBY, Care JAMES I. WINGATE & SON, 400-402 Boylston St., Boston. 


~ Mr. Day asked of the prepositor. 


Pleasantrics, 


“Fords rush in where autos fear to tread.”’ 


Life. 


~ “The warring nations,” said Mrs. Twickem- 
bury, ‘“‘seem to be showing a wonderful vitu- 
perative power.” 


Editor: ‘Do you know how to run a 
newspaper?” Applicant: ‘No, sir.” Edi- 
tor: ‘Well, I’ll try you. I guess you have 
had experience.’”’—Puck. 


» Visitor: “My good man, you keep your 
pigs much too near the house.” Cottager: 
“That’s just what the doctor said, mum. 
But I don’t see how it’s agoin’ to hurt ’em!”’ 
Punch. 


There was a young curate of Kidderminster, 
Who very reluctantly chid a spinster, 

For she said things not nice, 

When she fell on the ice, 
And he quite inadvertently slid aginst her. 


“Vou admit you overheard the quarrel 
between the defendant and his wife?’”’ ‘‘ Yis, 
sor, I do,” stoutly maintained the witness. 
“Tell the court, if you can, what he seemed 
to be doing.’”’ ‘‘He seemed to be doin’ the 
listening.’’—A rgonaut. 


“T was talking to an Eastern ctergyman 
the other day about his church attendance. 
‘I suppose,’ I said, ‘that in your district 
rain affects the attendance considerably.’ 
He smiled faintly. ‘Indeed, yes,’ he said. 
‘T hardly have a vacant seat when it is too 
wet for golf or motoring.’’’—Cleveland Leader. 


Rev. Russell Day, a famous Eton master, 
once ordered a. boy to stay after school; 
‘but, when the hour came, he himself was in a 
better temper. ‘‘ What may your name be?”’ 
“Cole, 
sir,” replied the boy. ‘‘Then, my friend,” 
said Mr. Day, “I think you had better 
scuttle.” 


It was the first case ever tried in Stony 
Gulch, and the jury had sat for hours argu- 
ing and disputing. At last they straggled 
back, and the foreman, a tall mountaineer, 
expressed the general opinion. ‘‘We don’t 
think he did it,’”’ he said slowly, ‘‘for we allow 
he wa’n’t there; but we think he would of 
ef he’d had the chanst.’’— Youth’s Companion. 


“‘Sarah,’’ said her mistress during the dinner 
hour, ‘‘will you go down to the basement 
and get the catsup?”’ Sarah departed, and 
a few minutes later the family heard a great 
shooing and scampering of feet. Shortly 
after Sarah came breathlessly into the dining- 
room and said to her astonished mistress, 
“They’re up, mum.” ‘What are up?” 
“The cats, mum.” —Youth’s Companton. 


A Canadian teacher fell heir to an English 
estate of £20,000. In the lawyer’s office 
the clerks made bets as to how she would take 
it. One thought she would scream, two were 
of opinion she would burst into tears, two 
others favored hysterics. 
messenger was disconcerting: “I shall finish 
my monthly report, hear these spelling errors, 
whip two boys and be at your office in forty 
minutes.’’—Century. 


It was Tuesday morning. The clothes had 
been washed, dried, and folded, and common 
sense pointed to the fact that it was ironing 
day; but cautious Scandinavian Tillie, the 
new maid, wished to make no mistake. 
Before committing herself she said appeal- 
ingly, ‘‘Meesis, I skuld like to speak some- 
thing.’”’ ‘What is it, Tillie?’ ‘‘Skal I cook 


some flat-iron?”’ asked Tillie, earnestly.— | 


Youth's Companion. 


Her reply to the 
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Antique Views 
Towne of Boston 


JAMES H. STARK 


“Some of the views are taken from 


engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 
Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF ‘‘ THE SUNNYSIDE,’’ 
** THE CAROL,” *‘ JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
‘services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
precedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
States and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions and special] 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. Wegive 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

CoMMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register:— | : 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.”’ 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know.... I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. . . . It makes a decisive step in advance. ... 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed. .. . I am look- 
ing forward to using the first part of the book in my own 
family.” 

Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE. 

Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 

To Sunday-=schools: 50 cents, carriage prepaid. 


‘ Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Of Underground Refuse Disposal 

~ Keeps your garbage out of sight 
in the und, away from the caf, ~ At 
dog, and typhoid fly. 

ms with foot. Hands never A 2) 


REL USA pAT.OFF 


A Fireproof Receiver for ashes, sweepings and oily 
waste in house or GARAGE. 
Our Underground Earth 
Closet means freedom from 
polluted water. . ; 
} Look for our Trade Marks © 
sj Inuse12 yrs. It paystolookusup. 
Sold direct. Send for catalogue. 
C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 
19 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. — 


“JUBILATE DEQ HYMNAL” 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
272 Congress St., Boston. 


Price, 40 cents 
By mail, 50 cents 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 60 cents per copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Educational. “ 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL — 


Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. é 
West Newton, Mass. . 
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THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 

FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 

ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. — 


The: Browne & Nichols School 


FOR BOYS. Cambridge, Mass. 
Educates especially for HARVARD COLLEGE 


New playground on the Charles River. Junior Department — 


REV. WILLARD REED, A.M., Principals, 


GEO. H. BROWNE, A.M., 


SCHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low 
charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Including special courses to meet the growing demand for 
Parish Assistants, Sunday-School Directors, Headworkers 
of Church Settlements, and Club Leaders. Open to men 
and women. Modern, undogmatic, scholarly, cal. 
Liberal scholarship provisions, inclu ummer 
Sessions at_ The University of Chi + Travelling 
fellowship yielding $810. Religious ucation 
Social Service Institutes during the Summer 
Quarter open to special students with. 

Apply to F. C. Sourzworts, President. 


MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Meadville, Pennsylvania oh oy Oe 


THE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS _1_ 


- SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
A school with general and college courses which equips for social duties while fur 


a liberal, practical education. Cultivation of pleasing personalities emphasized. English, 
Modern Languages, Art, Music. Full household arts course. Gymnasium, tennis, horse- 
back riding, swimming. Close enough to city to afford privileges of opera, lectures, recitals, 


theatres, etc. 
SCHOOL 


poise in household management. 
under trained teachers. 


JOHN MACDUFFIE, Ph.D., MRS. JOHN MACDUFFIE, A.B., 


27th year. , P 
OF HOUSECRAFT, on plan of English schools, develops efficiency and QQ 
Resident pupils in separate house conduct boypehold gf 
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